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PASTORALIA 
Methods of Procedure 


Many, if not the majority, of those who attend the lecture courses 
and missions arranged for non-Catholics have as yet no intention 
of eventually joining the Church. Such a thought has not entered 
their minds. It does not even occur to them as a remote possibility. 
Having heard about the Church much that is unfavorable and per- 
haps a little that is favorable, their curiosity has been aroused and 
they are anxious to obtain some authentic information. Being fair- 
minded beyond the ordinary, they want to get at the truth of the 
matter. Their interest, however, is purely intellectual. At this stage 
the idea that they themselves should some day be Catholics would 
actually frighten them. Under these circumstances it is not expe- 
dient to alarm them by an inopportune hint that they will be expect- 
ed to embrace the Catholic faith. Unguarded utterances may im- 
press them with a fear that traps are being laid for them and that 
they are falling into a snare. Suspicion will immediately be aroused 
by an attack on the churches with which they are affiliated. Pru- 
dence and caution are necessary in order not to stir up unwarranted 
misgivings and thus from the beginning to set up unconscious resis- 
tances and inhibitions that it will be difficult to overcome. 


In this respect we can learn a lesson from the experienced sales- 


man. A salesman who wishes to give a demonstration of the work- 
ing of the device he intends to sell makes it clear to the prospective 
purchaser that this demonstration involves no obligation to buy. 
It is impressed upon the latter that he remains perfectly free to do 
as he pleases, and that he is to judge for himself the results of the 
experiment. All the salesman asks for is the opportunity of exhibit- 
ing his article. The prospective customer has nothing to lose. If 
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the demonstration proves unsatisfactory, he will be importuned no 
further but will be thanked for having given his time and attention, 
But even if the experiment turns out successful, he will not be urged 
to make the purchase. The decision to buy or not to buy rests 
entirely with his own judgment. Nothing more than a fair trial 
is requested. Under such conditions many a man will consent to a 
demonstration who otherwise would decline to see the demonstrator 
lest he entangle himself in embarrassing obligations.* 

Now, that is precisely the position of the Catholic lecturer. He 
places before his hearers the claims and credentials of the Church 
in an objective and impartial manner so that they can judge of the 
merits of the case. The rest he leaves to the individual conscience. 
He does not wish to make anyone dissatisfied with his religious 
affiliations, and urges no one to accept the faith unless his own con- 
viction prompts him to follow this course. The coming to the lec- 
tures and the missions imposes no obligation to enter the fold. This 
should be made thoroughly understood so that everybody will feel 
completely at ease. An atmosphere from which all elements of appre- 
hension and suspicion have been removed will be the most favor- 


able for the presentation of the truth. Confidence is absolutely 
essential. Distrust, from whatever cause it may arise, erects bar- 
riers between man and man and makes mutual helpfulness impos- 
sible. If we wish to assist anyone in a spiritual way, it is imperative 


that we disarm his fear and gain his confidence. 


EMPATHY 


Confidence is built on understanding. It is impossible for me to 
confide in a man who does not understand me. The man in whom 
I put my trust must be able to appreciate my difficulties and not 
simply scorn them; he must be able to sympathize with my internal 
struggles; he must have a fellow-feeling for my mental sufferings; 
he must be able to experience with me the tortures of doubt and the 
agony of uncertainty. If he cannot do this, he will touch my wounds 
with a rough hand and make me shrink from him. Healing ad- 
ministrations from such a hand will not prove acceptable but will be 


_ 1 Some people are exceedingly Rome-shy, and the slightest suspicion that Rome 
is spreading a net to catch them would keep them miles away from any lecture 
or mission. Hence, they must be assured that nothing of the kind is to be feared. 
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passionately repulsed. But if I find one who can identify himself 
with my own misery and project himself into my own self, to such 
a one I will bare my wounds that he may apply the healing touch. 
This projection of the self into the consciousness of another in order 
to experience his mental troubles and emotional reactions, we may, 
for convenience sake, call empathy, though strictly speaking the term 
has a slightly different meaning.* It expresses well, however, what 
we have in mind. 

One who has never wrestled with intellectual difficulties will hardly 
be able to come to the rescue of a soul that finds itself in the throes 
of mental conflict. To such a one the whole situation will seem 
unreal, exaggerated, and perhaps even insincere. The great spiritual 
leaders were men who had tasted the bitterness of mental suffering 
and had sounded the very depths of spiritual desolation. Enlightened 
by their own experiences, these men can see what takes place in the 
souls of others. God makes those whom He selects to lead others 
out of the night pass through the shadows of darkness. The guide 
of prospective converts must be possessed of some insight into the 
complexities and the devious workings of the human mind.* 

In dealing with what appears to us the unreason of the Protestant 
position, we must never forget that our vision is clear because we 
enjoy the light of faith. And faith is not an acquisition of ours but 
a gift of grace. However patent to us may be the inconsistencies im- 
plied in the tenets of the various non-Catholic sects, to the adherents 
of these sects they are not obvious. The modern mind is not of the 
scholastic type; it is not trained in rigorous logic, and rarely thinks 
out a problem to its ultimate conclusions. It often remains ignorant 
_ ?“As sympathy means feeling with, empathy means feeling into, and the idea 
is that the observer projects himself into the object observed. . . . This special 
form of projection is known as empathy or Einfiihlung” (C. K. Ogden, “The 
Meaning of Psychology,” New York City). “Sich einfiihlen in einen andern, 
seine Stimmungen nachfiihlen, seine Gedanken nachdenken, seine Strebungen 
nacherleben sind Voraussetzungen fiir das Verstehen” (Dr. Linus Bopp, “All- 
gemeine Heilpadagogik,” St. Louis, Mo.). 

*To have passed through internal storm and stress and to have been buffeted 
by inner anxieties is an advantage in the director of souls. Good counsel can be 
imparted by those who have known mental perplexity and hopeless depression. 
One who has always enjoyed placid security and intellectual satiety feels no kin- 
ship with the storm-tossed and the spiritually hungry. Of course, lack of experi- 
ence can be supplied by charity and grace. Dr. Lang says well: “Der Kon- 
vertitenfiihrer kann daher nicht allzu einfachen Geistes oder allzu primitiver 
Glaubigkeit sein, er miisste denn durch besondere priesterliche Liebe und be- 
sondere Wiirdigkeit fiir Gnadenhilfe ersetzen, was ihm an Einfithlungsfahigkeit 


abgeht” (“Zur Methodik der Konvertitenfiihrung,” in Bonner Zeitschrift fir 
Theologie und Seelsorge, 1927). 
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of the absurd implications contained in a proposition to which it has 
given assent. The modern mind does not find it difficult to hold 
contradictory opinions. For us if it is not easy to understand such 
a state of mind, and when in presence of it we are apt to become 
impatient. The very security and luminousness of our faith should 
make us tolerant towards those whose minds are in such a sad con- 
dition of chaotic confusion and darkness. Openly manifested and 
sneering contempt for the lack of logic exhibited by our separated 
brethren cannot bring them nearer to the truth. Decrying their diff- 
culties as childish bogies does not help very much, for to them these 
bogies are terrible realities. We must act in their regard as a mother 
deals with a frightened child that sees threatening forms in the dark- 
ness. She does not laugh at the child’s senseless fears, does not make 
sport of its terrors, but by sympathetically entering into its state of 
mind tries to dispel its fears. Those who have been born in the 
faith do not always appreciate how rough the road is over which 
the convert travels. Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson points out this fact, 
and it is for us to take his words to heart. “It does not seem to 
me,” the distinguished convert writes, “that Catholic controver- 


sialists as a body in the least realize what Anglicans have to go 
through before they can make their submission. I am not speaking 
of external sufferings; I mean rather the purely internal conflict. 
One is drawn every way at once; the soul aches as in intolerable pain; 


the only relief is found in a kind of passionless Quietism. To sub- 
mit to the Church seems, in prospect, to be going out from the 
familiar and the beloved and the understood into a huge, heartless 
wilderness, where one will be eyed and doubted and snubbed. Cer- 
tainly that is largely an illusion; yet it is, I think, the last emotional 
snare spread by Satan; and I think that he is occasionally aided in 
spreading it by the carelessness of Catholic controversialists. Two 
incidents of the kind very nearly put out the dawning light of faith 
in me altogether. I will not describe them, but in both cases it was 
a careless sentence snapped out by a good, sincere priest in a public 
discourse. When a soul reaches a certain pitch of conflict, it ceases 
to be absolutely logical; it is rather a very tender, raw thing, with all 
its fibers stretched to agony, shrinking from the lightest touch, desir- 
ing to be dealt with only by Hands that have been pierced. Then it 
is handled roughly, pushed this way and that by a man who under- 
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stands nothing, who lives in a bright light towards which the sensi- 
tive soul of a convert is reaching out with unutterable pain. Is it 
any wonder that again and again the miserable thing creeps back 
into the twilight sooner than bear any more, believing that a half- 
light with charity must be nearer to God’s Heart than the glare 
of a desert?” This depressing experience of the noted convert 
proves how necessary it is for us to understand the mental state, 
the confusion, the turmoil, the conflicts, the hesitancy, the agony, the 
fear, the uncertainty and the helplessness of those who are blindly 
groping after the truth. Unreason, subterfuges, halfheartedness and 
revulsions of feeling may readily be expected in such a mental con- 
dition. Pride of possession and self-complacency fs certainly not 
the attitude of mind in which the poor struggler, whose universe 
has crashed about him, is to be met. A Catholic superiority complex, 
such as is occasionally found, is the last thing a convert would want 
to encounter. To come into contact with a thing like that would be 
a chilling and disheartening experience which might induce the pros- 
pective convert to desist from further progress and to retrace his 
steps. Yes, we are in the full possession of the truth but by no 
special merit of ours. This fact ought to maké us very, very humble 
and very kind to others who are in error.® 


THE RETURN TO THE CHURCH 


An enormous mental distance lies between the Protestant and the 
Catholic point of view. Whoever wishes to pass from the one to 
the other has to make a long mental journey which usually consumes 
considerable time and involves much rough travelling. Moreover, 
the road between these opposite poles is rarely a direct, but far more 


frequently a tortuous and irregular one. Progress is slow and un- 


even; backsliding occurs sometimes when least expected. The road 
is long because it covers all the distance between subjectivism and 
objectivism, private judgment and authority, individual and cor- 
porate religion, criticism and dogmatism, personal experience and 
tradition, laicism and sacerdotalism, freedom and obedience. Since 


5 “Bei aller Dankbarkeit fiir unsere Geborgenheit im Glauben dirfen wir doch 

mie vergessen, dass der Glaube ein Gnadengeschenk und nicht nur persdnliche 
crenpenechalt ist” (Dr. Arnold Rademacher, “Verniinftiger Glaube,” Freiburg 
im B.). 
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the Reformation the modern mind has travelled far away from the 
Catholic position, and in a sense the convert of today has to retrace 
this long journey in order to get back to the original point of depar- 
ture. Conversion, as it were, reverses the historical process. It has 
to undo the disintegrating work of centuries. This is to be accom- 
plished in a comparatively very short span of time, and accordingly 
requires powerful condensation and foreshortening. It is quite pos- 
sible because mental processes can easily outrun historical develop- 
ment. Still, the mental distance, represented by a four-century-old 
gradual alienation from the Catholic way of thinking, must in some 
way be covered. We know full well that, the longer we allow an 
estrangement to continue, the more difficult it becomes to heal the 
breach. That is what makes corporate reunion of the separated 
churches with the Mother Church at the present moment so exceed- 
ingly difficult. The individual, however, can abbreviate the retro- 
gressive process and compress it into a brief space of time. Since 
conversion in the case of the Protestant is, then, in reality a reversion 
to an ancestral position that has been abandoned, it may very aptly 
be called a return to the Church. It partakes much of the nature of 
a homecoming. Also that is precisely the feeling which many con- 
verts experience after their submission to Rome. 

It is obvious that this accelerated and shortened process cannot 
do for the convert what long family traditions, environment and 
home training have done for one who has the advantage of a Cath- 
olic ancestry and a Catholic education. Even after his conversion 
there remains much that the convert must unlearn. Habits of 
thought and conduct are to be acquired, and many finer adjustments 
to the new environment are to be made. Catholicism must be 
wrought into every fibre of the soul and penetrate into every fold 
of the mind. This requires time. Hence, Catholics must have pa- 
tience with the newcomer, and bear with the peculiarities he brings 
with him from his previous life. Association with Catholics will 
gradually wear them off, but it is psychologically impossible that the 
convert lay them aside immediately. A new mentality is not put 
on like a new garment. Unfortunately the new correligionists of the 
convert do not always realize this and expect him to be in everything 
like those who have grown up in the fold. Out of this situation 
not rarely arise unpleasant conflicts that are somewhat trying to the 
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convert, who by the narrowminded may even be regarded with a 
measure of distrust. This is human but not charitable. Against such 
an eventuality the convert must brace himself and not feel disap- 
pointed if the welcome he receives from his fellow-Catholics is not 
so warm as he had anticipated. It is one of the trials which he has 
to undergo. Those born in the faith should, however, try to make 
the path of the convert easy, and smooth away the difficulties that 
may occur. They should receive him with generous hospitality in 
the House of the Father and put aside all petty feelings of jealousy 
and distrust. The conversion of a non-Catholic should cause un- 
feigned and sincere happiness among those who have enjoyed the 
blessing of the true faith from their infancy. They should meet 
the convert with outstretched hands and with an overflowing meas- 
ure of genuine cordiality. On the other hand, the convert must re- 
member that there are, even after his reception into the Church, 
habits clinging to him that do not entirely harmonize with his new 
environment and that cannot but jar those of simple faith.® 


GUIDING THE CONVERT 


From the preceding it will be readily inferred that to prepare a 
convert for entrance into the Church is not merely a question of 
instruction, but involves educational work as well. The reconstruc- 
tion of a mentality and the remaking of a personality offer educa- 
tional tasks of the highest order. From many old ways the convert 
must be weaned, and to many new ways he must become habituated. 
Gently he must be acclimatized to the new world into which he is 
to enter. He was wont to regulate his religious life entirely accord- 
ing to his own ideas; to attend a Sunday service or not was left to 


_*Deservedly Msgr. Benson scourges the unsympathetic attitude of some Catho- 
lics towards converts: “A second defect is that of jealousy against converts. 
Such an attitude is, indeed, exceedingly human and natural. ‘Thou hast made 
them. equal unto us,’ cries the man in the parable, ‘who have borne the burden 
and the heat of the day.’ And this attitude is, of course, often apparently justi- 
fied by the ill-behavior and the arrogance of a convert or two now and then— 
of persons who march into the Church, so to speak, with banners flying and 
drums playing, as if they themselves were the conquerors instead of the con- 
quered. But, honestly, I think that arrogance amongst converts is extremely rare. 
The course of instruction through which they pass, the vast sacrifices which 
many of them make—these things, to say nothing of the amazing Grace of God 
that has brought them into the Church at all, usually purge and chasten the soul 
in an extraordinary degree. After all, ceteris paribus, the convert has been 
called upon by God to give a greater witness of sincerity than can any man who, 
- 4 — from the cradle, has found his main duty merely in the keeping 
of the Faith.” 
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his own choice; the church to which he belonged made no attempt 
to prescribe for him any particular form of worship; he was free 
to choose his own church affiliations; he recognized no intermediary 
between himself and his God. Now he is to accept an objectively 
established order that determines his religious practices, imposes a 
norm for his religious thinking, and governs his moral conduct. He 
can no longer say that he will confess his sins directly to God, but 
must submit them to the keys of the Church. That means a radical 
change. It is for him something really revolutionary. To meet this 
new situation a far-reaching reéducation is required. Hence, the 
guide of the convert must also assume towards him the office of an 
educator. From the very beginning the instructor must lead him to 
do certain things he has so far not done at all, or has done only 
as a matter of choice and not of obligation. Herein lies the im- 
mense pedagogical value of the decision of the Holy Office which 
exacts a confession from the convert who is to be conditionally bap- 
tized. “Nihilominus,” writes Dr. Dominic M. Pruemmer, O.P., 
“contraria praxis est prorsus observanda. Nam S. Officium tum 
anno 1715 tum anno 1868 die 17 Decembris decrevit, confessionem 
"7 We are not concerned about the 
theological aspects of the case, but the decision is based on a fine 
understanding of human nature and is eminently justified from the 


esse a neo-conversis exigendam. 


pedagogical point of view. It brings home to the convert the supreme 


fact that his entire religious life must receive a new orientation. In 
a similar way it is expedient if the convert, whilst the instruction is 
going on, is introduced to other practices of the Church. He should 
be induced to assist at Benediction, go to Holy Mass, and make 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament. He should be made familiar with 
some of the popular devotions of the faithful, such as the Stations 
of the Cross, the Rosary, the Angelus, and the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. In fact, it is highly desirable that he tentatively lead the 
Catholic life during the course of his preparation, thus gaining theo- 
retical and practical knowledge at the same time.® 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


7“Manuale Theologie Moralis” (Freiburg). ; 
8“Dem Konvertiten-Unterricht geht die Konvertiten-Erziehung zur Seite, die 
Einftthrung ins Glaubensleben” (Dr. Lang, loc. cit.). 





MAKING A MAN “PREACH HARD” 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“A Jecturer of Notre Dame said: ‘If one wishes to preach well, one must have 
the devil in one’s body.’ Why did he not add: ‘And God in his heart’ ?” 
—The Abbé Roux, Thoughts. 


I 


Such is one of the Thoughts of the Abbé Roux, as rendered into 
English by Isabel F. Hapgood in “Meditations of a Parish Priest.” 
I quote it here for the purpose of contrasting it with another view 
which I find in a volume published in 1929: “There’s just four 
things’ll make a man preach hard: A lot of money; being religion- 
crazy; believing just the opposite of what he’s preaching; or being 
gosh-a’mighty blue scared like I was.” 

This latter view of what causes a preacher to be earnest or rhetor- 
ical (in its best meaning) is in a novel entitled “Rome Haul” by 
Walter D. Edmonds. It is in a dramatic section of the novel, headed 
“A Sermon by Request.” I read this section at the suggestion of a 
friendly correspondent in Syracuse, N. Y., who felt certain that I 
should enjoy it immensely. In furnishing the title to others who 
may be similarly interested, I venture the cautionary explanation that 
the novel deals with life along the Erie Canal in the middle of the last 
century, “Rome” being one of the ports thereon located, and the 
“haul” being the cargo carried from Buffalo to Rome. When I first 
read the title of the book, I wondered if “Rome” referred to the 
Catholic Church (since “Rome” is often conveniently used by our re- 
ligious antagonists as a sufficiently obvious synonym for Catho- 
licity), and if the “haul” indicated conversions to the Catholic faith. 
The “Sermon by Request” appeared to give a religious edge to the 
title. Meanwhile, however, the sermon by request has nothing to 
do with “Rome” as used controversially. 

The view of “hard preaching” is that of an itinerant and rene- 
gade preacher who later admitted having preached what he did not 
believe, although he preached eloquently, convincingly, and success- 
fully. He explained that it was mortal terror which had made him 
eloquent. For he had been hotly pursued by the folk of a little settle- 
ment on the Erie Canal because he had agreed to preach six ser- 
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mons at four dollars a sermon, but having in his portfolio only fiye 
sermons he had decamped after the fifth sermon, with the money for 
six in his pocket. The pursuers caught up with him and were 
menacing his person with physical violence, and he accordingly 
preached an impromptu sixth sermon to satisfy his obligation. Fear 
made him eloquent. He took for his text, “Hell and destruction are 
before the Lord,” and briefly but vigorously and most pointedly as- 
sailed members of the crowd for their many sins, which he spe 
cifically announced. The crowd was abashed and, after joining in 
with him in the Lord’s Prayer, silently departed. This impromptu 
sermon, he found, was by all odds his best. 

Now, the Abbé Roux appears to have found no fault—unless the 
word “lecturer” was a sly dig—with the view of the lecturer of 
Notre Dame so far as that view went; but the view did not go far 
enough. Action is, indeed, the Soul of Oratory, as we have seen in 
a previous paper. But the preacher should also have God in his 
heart, as the Abbé justly adds. 

The itinerant preacher (who, by the way, declared to his admirers 
that he had studied at Harvard) left God out of his calculations, and 
assigned four things, any one of which could make a man preach 
hard. If we take his four things in a sense partly literal and partly 
“accommodated” (as preachers take texts of Holy Scripture at 
times), we may find some suggestive matter in them. On the sur- 
face, the four things are repellent: sermons whose eloquence or 
earnestness (whether real or factitious) is the result (a) of a lot of 
money paid, or to be paid, to the preacher, (b) of a strife in the 
preacher’s mind between doubt and faith, (c) of religious fanati- 
cism or enthusiasm gone mad or run wild, (d) of fear begotten 
whether of this world or of the world to come. Perhaps we may 
find here some matter for entertainment, if not for deep meditation. 


II 


We shall take the four things in the same order as the preacher 
announced them to his admirers. 

(a) A lot of money—Obviously, the suggestion here is that some 
preachers are in the clerical profession for what they can make out 


of it. Their goal is popularity. Success in preaching means either 
a “call” to a prosperous parish, or a well-recognized high honorarium 
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for some individual preachment. Money can make some preachers 
work as hard as must a successful actor in order to gather shekels 

and applause. Sincerity is not a necessity of the case, since artifice 

or art will make as deep an impression as will sincerity. The thought 

is hideous, of course, and is really not ordinarily true in fact; al- 

though the showman’s dictum may also be true, that you can fool all 

the people some of the time, and some of the people all the time, 

but not all the people all the time. 

So far as the Catholic people are concerned, Cardinal Manning re- 
minds the preacher: “They are very quick to perceive, it may be said 
to feel, whether a priest speaks from his heart or only from his 
lips” (“The Eternal Priesthood,” p. 185). The factitious enthusiasm 
of the paid orator does not succeed with them, albeit many may run 
after what is commonly called Pulpit Oratory. Everybody likes “a 
good speech,” whether it be given for a price in a theatre or for 
nothing in a church. And what is often styled “a good sermon” 
may indeed satisfy a craving for cultured entertainment. But with 
us—even when we degenerate in our preaching to the low estate of 
what the Cardinal calls pulpit oratory—it is not the prospect of “a 
lot of money” which entices us. If our preaching be the froth of 
rhetoric, if it be the “words, words, words” of Hamlet’s famous 
reply to old Polonius, it is not an illustration of the proverbial ad- 
vice that “money makes the mare go.” Manning tells us the true 
cause of such unfruitful sermons: “It is the desire to be eloquent and 
to shine as orators that causes unreality, vain-glory and emptiness” 
(op. cit., p. 184). This urge of vanity may assail minds that con- 
temn a lot of money. “At all times,” said the Cardinal, “preachers 
have been tempted to self-manifestation. We are told that when St. 
Bernard was preaching his sermon one day Satan said to him, ‘You 
have preached most eloquently,’ and St. Bernard answered, ‘I neither 
began for thee nor will leave off for thee.’ We read, too, in the life 
of St. Vincent Ferrer that, having to preach before the King of 
France, he elaborated his sermon. It failed, and fell flat. The 
next day he preached again with little preparation. The King said 
to him, ‘Yesterday I heard Brother Vincent; to-day I have heard the 
Holy Ghost.’ A priest is human and may be tempted, like other 
folk, to vanity. But his auditory will be quick to feel, as it were, that 
a sermon based on such a motive lacks something that is necessary.” 
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But now to return to our sheep. The lot of money referred to by 
the preacher could hardly have motivated the eloquence of certain 
more or less unattached Anglican clergymen who (so I have read) 
were glad to accept invitations to preach for any brother clergyman 
who might be absent or indisposed. The fee was generally under- 
stood to be one guinea, and such needy clergymen were humorously 
described as “guinea-pigs.”” Although a guinea was of much greater 
value before the World War than it now is, it could hardly have been 
esteemed as “‘a lot of money.” On the other hand, the “guinea-pigs” 
probably never felt called upon to “preach hard.” But this money- 
motive has been cynically ascribed, in my hearing, to one popular 
“revivalist.” I was on a “sight-seeing bus” in a large city, and the 
announcer pointed out a vacant lot where, he declared through his 
megaphone, a certain revivalist had held his services. “He came to 
clean up the town,” said the speaker, and continued: “And he cer- 
tainly did clean it up.” The ambiguity in the phrase was a com- 
ment, of course, on the supposed “lot of money” taken up in the 


’ 


collections. 

The thought I have styled hideous may also be dangerous if it 
have any entrance to our own minds or find even humorous expres- 
sion on our own lips. Thus, I have been told that a certain priest 
(long since dead) noticed a younger confrére whose face and bearing 
during a clerical retreat indicated sadness or depression of spirit. The 
older priest sought to reassure him by saying something to this 
effect: “Say, Father N., don’t you take things too seriously. The 
preacher is paid to talk to us like that.” I have little doubt but that 
something of a quizzical smile was on the older priest’s lips as he 
spoke. And I also suppose that the preacher was paid to give the 
retreat. It is equally certain that he would not have given the retreat 
if payment for it was either the only or the principal motive in 
giving it. The fact that he was undergoing such a great physical 
and mental strain as a result of obedience to a religious superior 
shows that he had “God in his heart,” as the Abbé Roux phrased 
the thought. And so far as the Catholic priesthood is concerned, 
it is sufficiently obvious that the roads to what is called Success in 
America are too many for any one to choose the priesthood through 


any financial preference. Teaching, whether in school or in church, 
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is the lowest paid of any of the professions, and is universally recog- 


nized and even proclaimed as such. 

(b) Being religion-crazy.—The itinerant preacher of “Rome 
Haul” may have had in mind the “revivals” with their accompanying 
emotional crises and outbursts of loud cries and physical contortions. 
Such “evangelism” has been much discussed in various homiletic 
works written by our separated brethren. It really does not concern 
us here. Our “missions” are somewhat similar in general purpose, 
but are toto celo different in their pulpit activities and in their popu- 
lar results. There are no loud Hallelujahs, there are no mourner’s 
seats, there are no impromptu public confessions, there is no excite- 
ment. There is, on the contrary, a deep silence broken only by the 
voice of the preacher. Meanwhile, Divine Grace is there almost pal- 
pable: Its action is also silent, save in the whispers of the confes- 
sional and in the quiet thronging about the communion rail. 

We are not now concerned with the popular reaction to the mission 
activities, but rather with the preacher whose “hard” preaching at- 
tains, under God, the great results. The adjective “hard” ought 
first of all to apply to the preacher, whose days are filled with the 
hard—the fatiguing—business of preaching many sermons, and 
with the still harder business of hearing innumerable confessions. 
Self-denial is found in every one of his activities. 

But the expression, “preach hard,” refers to good and earnest 
preaching. Its author found one explanation of it in the supposition 
that a preacher was “religion-crazy.”” One can understand the ex- 
pression in a good sense. The Pentecostal crowds thought the 
Apostles drunk, and St. Peter had to explain that the prophecy of 
Joel was being fulfilled before their very eyes. The populace of 
Todi thought Jacopone mad, anc he has since been known as “the 
wise fool of Todi.” Any worldling might well suppose the saintly 
missionary preachers referred to in Father Faber’s “Essay on 
Catholic Home Missions” (prefixed to “The Lives of F. Segneri, 
F, Pinamonti, and the Ven. F. John de Britto’) to be men who were 
“religion-crazy.” That long Essay (it contains 74 pages) might 
even appear to Anglicans as proof that there is craziness’ somewhere 
along the line of mission activities. Some people are said to be 
“crazy” about art, or music, or the drama, when it is merely meant 
that they are over-enthusiastic about such things. And some people 
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are “crazy” in this sense of overpowering enthusiasm about God and 

the things of God. To God, and to these things of God, such good 
folk devote all the energies of mind, heart and soul, of physical 
powers and mental aptitudes, of love and service. If they preach, 
they preach “hard.” 

But it may not be inadmissible to attach still a third interpretation 
to “hard” in respect of preaching. There are times when we must 
utter things which may appear to our people as “hard sayings.” The 
Jews of old, and even some of the disciples, departed from Christ 
because of his “hard saying” about eating His flesh and drinking 
His blood. The truth is often hard, but need not be exaggerated into 
an utterly frightening hardness. God’s mercy is over all His works, 

(c) Believing just the opposite of what he’s preaching.—This 
third thing that will “make a man preach hard” was obviously not 
exemplified in the case of the preacher who himself alleged it. He 
admitted that he was an unbeliever, but declared that his sixth and 
impromptu sermon was the one in which he preached “hard.” The 
implication appears to be that his previous five sermons, presenting 
truths he himself did not believe, were not illustrations of hard 
preaching. His impromptu sermon was a success because motivated 
by sheer terror. 

Is there any truth in the declaration under (c)? Pleaders before 
a jury might argue in the affirmative, for their skill is in making 
the worse appear the better reason and in becoming eloquent on the 
side that may really lack all merit. Such defenders of practical false- 
hood win cases nevertheless. Actors, too, are skilled in creating illu- 
sion of actuality. A friend told me of a certain play in which the 
hero was falsely accused of murder. At one point in the play the 
real murderer was accusing the hero of the crime, and with some 
apparent success. Just then a woman leaped up in the audience and 
cried out wildly : “You did it! I saw you doit!” The illusion creat- 

ed by the actors was evidently a grand success. 

Now, there is the story that tells of a bishop in England asking the 
actor, Betterton, why it was that preachers, who announce tremen- 
dous and vitally important truths to their hearers, make less impres- 
sion upon them than actors make in a play. Betterton replied that 
preachers deliver the truth as though it were fable, while actors 
deliver fable as though it were the truth. Obviously, much can be 
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said in defence of that “action” in preaching which has been de- 


scribed as the Soul of Oratory. Action, however, includes the accent 


of conviction, which the Abbé Mullois declared many priests, who 
are firm believers, nevertheless do not possess when delivering their 


sermons. 
How, then, shall we assess the view of Cardinal Manning, that 


“words rather hinder than help the directness and the power of truth 
when simply told by those who believe what they say” (op. cit., 
p. 178). Bishop Ward, too, remarks in similar vein: “Let the priest 
say what he means and mean what he says, and the intrinsic force 
and sacredness of his words will be better than all rhetoric” (“The 
Priestly Vocation,” p. 124). 

It is the able preacher, Father Vaughan, S.J., who gives us the 
story about Betterton and approves the implication contained in it. 
On the other side of the argument are ranged—so it would seem—a 
Cardinal and a Bishop. I merely state these views without pretend- 
ing to act as a court of last resort in respect of the views. But they 
do concern the statement made under (c) above. If there be any 
truth in that statement, however, we may feel friendly towards the 
criticism made by the Abbé Mullois of his brethren in France. Our 
preaching ought to exhibit, in some fashion, the conviction we our- 
selves entertain. If a preacher who does not believe what he says 
can still “preach hard” and achieve success with his hearers, we, who 
believe what we say, must not let a listless manner convey the oppo- 
site impression to our hearers. 

On the other hand, an excited and over-demonstrative manner may 
suggest to some of our hearers that we do “protest too much.” For 
there is often more impressiveness in a quiet and earnest delivery 
than in a tumultuous activity—that “devil in our body” demanded 
by the lecturer at Notre Dame. But the accent of conviction, that is 
what is most needed. 

(d) Being gosh-a’mighty blue scared —“‘Men just delivered from 
some great danger, or coming from some terrible sight of death, use 
few words. If they use many, we feel that they have but little sense 
of what they have seen, and of what they are saying” (Manning, 
op cit., p. 178). As described in “Rome Haul,” the sermon was 
quite short. But the peril was not over until it had been finished. 
The preacher was throughout “gosh-a’mighty blue scared.” And 
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his terror lent speed to his denunciations. Doubtless, it is true that 


men are ordinarily eloquent and brief in pleading in such cases. The 
cases, however, happen rarely, if ever, with most preachers. Shaj] 
we dismiss this fourth cause of hard preaching because of its rarity? 
May not a preacher realize so intimately the Last Judgment on which 
he is preaching as to feel its terrors in common with his hearers? 
May not the words of the Dies Ire find a true echo in his own heart? 


Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix justus sit securus? 


If the words do find such an awe-inspiring echo, probably his sermon 
will be restrained in manner rather than excited and declamatory in 
style. The spectacle he paints is awesome. Bated breath rather than 
loud cries will best indicate the appreciation he has of the coming 
ordeal—for such is our natural reaction to any majestic fear. | 
heard an aged priest describing a sermon on Hell that was preached 
in his town. The various torments were vividly told by the preacher, 
When at length he had arrived at the sensibly culminating point—the 
fire of Hell—he paused for a moment, and then shouted at the top 
of his voice: Fire! It was summertime, and the windows of the 
church were opened wide. A passer-by heard the cry of “Fire” and 
immediately signaled to the fire station. The loud clanging of bells 
from outside turned what was meant as a terrible picture into some- 
thing like a farce. 

Fear is eloquent in itself. In this it resembles grief. In the “Big- 
low Papers,” Lowell gives us the criticism made by the local dominie 
on a poem written by one of his rustics. The subject was purely 
imaginary—the death of the poet’s mother—and it was a long 
lament. The dominie pointed out to his young parishioner that 
grief is rather instinctively silent, and puts its hands, as it were, 
before its face. A quiet manner, intense withal, seems advisable in 
sermons on the Four Last Things. But always the tenderness of 
God, in this life, even for the most hardened sinners, ought to be 
strongly featured in a sermon whose theme is one of human terror. 
God must be in the preacher’s heart throughout the sermon. 





POSITION OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
ENGLAND TODAY 


By Breve JARRETT, O.P. 


I have no intention in this article of giving statistics to prove the 
progress of the Catholic Church in England, first, because it is hard- 


ly possible to secure accuracy in the compilation of them, and sec- 
ondly, because in the elucidation of them it is even more difficult to 


be sure that the true interpretation of them has been accurately made. 
They would really be of little help. 

But, to understand the position of the Church in England, it would 
be well to begin by describing the three streams whence has come 
the flood of the Faith which is now pouring through the country. 
The triple origin, then, of Catholicism can be thus very briefly put. 

I. The English stock, which despite the long years of persecu- 
tion never gave up the Faith, are to be found scattered everywhere, 
but chiefly in the North and in remote county districts where the in- 
fluence of a powerful Catholic landed squire was able to protect his 
people from the Government’s molestation during most of the penal 
times. This is now most numerous in the county parishes. Its 
character is staunch and contemplatively devout. 

II]. The Jrish stock began to come into England just before, and 
then much more plentifully just after, the great famine in 1846. 
These are chiefly to be found now in the towns, and especially in the 
industrial centers and in the mines. Though it has produced impor- 
tant leaders in every department of national life, this Irish Stock is 
usually in great poverty. It congregates in sections of cities like 
Liverpool, Glasgow and Cardiff. It seldom lapses to any form of 
Protestantism; it is generally generous and actively, sacramentally 
devout. Probably it furnishes the bulk of the Catholic body. 

III. The converts who, though coming from all sorts and condi- 
tions of culture and social life, include chiefly the ordinary middle 
class of the nation, what the French would call the bourgeosie. This 
group has been a very valuable aid to the Faith in England; it has 
furnished our great apostles—apostles with pen and tongue, the 
intellectuals of the Faith. It is possible to find parishes in England 
wholly English in origin, or wholly Irish, or wholly convert; but 
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normally, of course, these mingle in varying proportions everywhere. 
We have, except for the Italians, no large body of foreign Catholics, 

Again, it is evident that the religious habits of the prevailing 
Protestantism about us will have affected the manner in which 
Catholicism is organized among us. This is especially to be noted 
in three ways: 

I. The Church of England has continued a fine tradition of 
liturgical decorum and modified plain song in its forms of worship, 
This has affected Catholicism so as to make liturgy decorous and 
popular among us. Compline and Vespers are liked by our people. 
Perhaps influenced by this Protestant tradition, we are all usually 
inclined to identify reverence for divine things with good behavior 
in church. This has advantages and disadvantages. Anyhow, it 
should be noted as part of our external tradition; it has affected our 
attitude in church. 

II. The Protestants generally have trained their people to eve- 
ning services—hymns, sermon, etc—on Sunday. In the evening 
folk are more comfortably religious amongst us than in the morning. 
We are sentimental ; we like the half-lights. In England the Catholic 
Church has therefore developed the Sunday evening service: there 
are usually courses of sermons, hymns and Benediction. Usually, 
therefore, in spite of automobiles and week-end holidays, the evening 
services attract a good congregation on Sunday nights. 

III. Since it was the custom of the Protestant clergyman to visit 
his people regularly, we have taken over that custom also. The 
pastor is supposed to divide the streets of his parish into districts 
and to assign each district to the care of a particular assistant, whose 
duty it is to visit each family at least four times a year. Not always 
observed, still it is the constant ideal recommended to us. Its effects 
are everywhere recognized as unfailing in keeping the people at- 
tached to the priest. He becomes a father and a friend to his flock. 

Moreover, we are affected in our work—as I suppose American 
Catholicism must also be—by the condition of Protestantism around 
us. It has, for instance, lost its hold on doctrine and dogma. It 
has failed to teach unequivocally any Christian doctrines on the 
ground that these need restatement. Simultaneously Protestantism 
has also lost its hold on the people. Its numbers are declining. Every 
year each Protestant body reports a loss in its grand total. Not yet 
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have the Protestants realized the close connection between these two 
phenomena, namely, that to surrender doctrine is to surrender a hold 
on the people. No one joins a Church which openly declares it has no 
definite beliefs. There can be very little spiritual inducement to join 
such a body. There can certainly be no need. 

The result is that paganism is gaining everywhere, both in the 
country places and in the towns. Not merely is there very little 
churchgoing, but also it is difficult to discover that there is any habit 
of daily prayer—or even Sunday prayer—amongst the people. The 
supernatural character of religion has been obliterated not merely in 
theory but in practice. There is a widespread ignorance of Christian 
teaching; there is a lessening momentum in the long traditional ob- 
servance of a personal love for Christ or of a constant reading of the 
Scriptures. This momentum declines steadily as the years proceed. 

Even more has the social prestige of religion suffered eclipse. At 
one time a Non-Conformist who grew wealthy and wished to enter 
the social circle of the countryside had to attend the Anglican parish 
church to secure the possibility of recognition. That is no longer 
needed. It was to prevent the return of this social predominance of 
Anglicanism that the Non-Conformists in the House of Commons 
steadily voted down the Prayer Book Bill, designed by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York as the beginning of a campaign to 
reéstablish the Church of England as the spiritual counterpart of the 
British Empire along the parallel of the Byzantine ideal—including 
an Imperial Church, coterminous with the British domains and a de- 
partment of the State. 

Of all the bodies within the Protestant conglomerate the most ac- 
tive is that which calls itself Anglo-Catholic. Its influence is greater 
than its numbers. Its interests are both vital and futile. It revels 
in Eucharistic reservation and in a passionate love for medieval, 
antiquarian revivals, but it does not always believe the Creed. No 
doubt, in part, it keeps back some people from joining the Catholic 
Church, but it does familiarize English people whom we could not 
directly reach with the ways and external practices and the doctrines 
of our Faith. It helps us a good deal more than it hinders us. It 
is a menace only in so far as it shelters a certain number of modern- 
ists who hide their denials of faith under a parade of ritual, and who 
are busy restoring the medieval rubric of an Easter Sepulchre while 
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refusing to accept the authenticity of the accounts of the reality of 


the Resurrection itself. 

While, on the one hand, Protestantism has been steadily declin- 
ing, on the other a sympathetic interest in Catholicism has steadily 
grown. This has happened for various reasons. 

I. There has been a steady demolition by historical scholars of 
the crude slanders uttered against the Medieval or Modern Church, 
There is still ignorance, of course, but it is undoubtedly diminish- 
ing. It cannot long survive the attacks made on it by the leaders 
and specialists in the sciences. Every advance in knowledge of his- 
tory is the deathblow to some old prejudice of the past. 

II. Another important factor is the prestige of the converts, 
whose names are a persistent appeal to the modern Englishman to 
examine the credentials of a body which has attracted so many of his 
best writers—Chesterton, Ronald Knox, Alfred Noyes, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Compton Mackenzie, Wyndham-Lewis, “Beachcomber,” 
Vernon Johnson, and the rest. 

III. Most important of all has been the influence exercised by 
the War, which brought many Englishmen for the first time into 
direct conscious contact with Catholics and the Catholic Church. In 
a city people can live and work side by side without knowing each 
other’s religion; in the army everyone knew everybody else’s re- 
ligion. Each was labelled and ticketed with his faith. What struck 
the non-Catholic was the matter-of-fact and practical nature of the 
mysterious sacramental doctrines of the Catholic Church. A Cath- 
olic, however lax he had been or however zealous, knew exactly what 
was expected of him and what he had to do, whether alive or dying. 
The Protestant Chaplain had no surety that the wounded or dying 
Protestant soldier agreed with him in faith or practice. He was 
often completely nonplussed as to what to say or do—whether to 
hear the soldier’s confession, mention an act of contrition, or speak 
to him of belief in Christ. The Catholic religion was workable; it 
held its adherents and gave them consolation. Its doctrines com- 
forted those also who survived and had lost their dearest by death. 

As a result, by the time the war was half way through, the Cath- 
olic Evidence Guild (an active agency lecturing on Catholic faith 
in public parks and street corners) began to function more vig- 
orously and with better organization than before. The nation had 
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lost its own religion, and now listened with sympathy to what the 
Catholic Church had to say. Already the Catholic Truth Society, 
founded in 1884, had prepared its apostolate by the printing of 
pamphlets; now the Evidence Guild launched out into a new apos- 
tolate through the spoken word. A widespread movement of prop- 
aganda was definitely released, well-organized, wisely directed, and 
deliberately planned. It insisted upon properly trained speakers, a 
code of peaceful and uncontroversial exposition of Catholic dogma, 
persistent lecturing, every possible variety of speakers (priest, lay- 
man, woman, school-boy) from every grade of society to take a 
message to each of the varied listening crowd. It did not aim pri- 
marily at making converts, but it based its action on two things: 

(i) the obligation of citizens to give their fellow-citizens the in- 
formation which they considered essential to save the nation from 
the loss of its own soul. Whether the listeners accepted the faith or 
not, was a matter which they had to settle in their consciences with 
God. We knew only that we had an obligation to set it in front of 
them; else we should not be innocent of their blood; 

(ii) the need to break down prejudice against the Faith. We 
could best and indeed only succeed in doing this by showing the peo- 
ple the exact teaching of the Faith. To expound the Creed is to 
show its reasonableness. It is foolish to denounce bigotry unless also 
means are taken to remove it. You can remove bigotry only by go- 
ing out of your way to give men the truth. Of course, there are all 
sorts of other organizations deliberately devoted to the conversion of 
England and to the prevention of leakage, but it would take too long 
to attempt to catalogue all these. 

We have, indeed, our perhaps inevitable leakage. This is due in 
part to education difficulties, though the Government has been in 
many ways just to our claims. We have only to build our schools; 
equipment, salaries, upkeep, etc., are supplied to us. But the vast 
development of building now demanded of us in new areas and with 
increase of population has laid on us a burden we can hardly bear. 
Moreover, when our need to put pressure on the Government is 
sorest, the setting up of the Irish Free State has removed the seventy 
Catholic votes from the Parliament of Westminster that in the nor- 
mal balance of the two parties could always sway the fortunes of an 
education bill and secure us against unfair treatment. We have now 
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to fight our own battles. This is certainly the better for us, but it has 
decreased our direct political influence. However, we shall put upa 
good fight for justice, but are asking for more with less means to 
enforce it. We live under a perpetual menace. 

Again, with us as everywhere else, labor is infected with anti- 
religious propaganda. It has not penetrated deeply, for the most 
violent socialists in the House of Commons are almost without ex- 
ception devout Christians—Catholics chiefly and Presbyterians. But 
again the menace is there. 

Again, poverty at one end of the scale, degrading and destructive, 
and worldliness at the other end cause in their own way leakage 
that is difficult to prevent or restrain. Finally, in country places 
where there is no school and no church, the spiritual isolation of 
Catholics becomes spiritual starvation and soon spiritual death. 

We do not, therefore, shut our eyes to the evils that confront us, 
nor do we even see very clearly that we are actually making progress 
in the conversion of the English people to the Catholic Faith. It is 
impossible even to be sure that our gains outweigh our losses, that 
we keep a strictly proportioned advance in numbers with the steady 
growth of population. But no one can deny that all the Protestant 
bodies are failing, and that most rapidly; that against the rest as a 
background we are unique in our development in school- and church- 
building ; that we have now a public opinion that is sympathetic to 
us and to our ideals, and that no one doubts the ultimate survival of 
Roman Catholicism and the ultimate failure of all other Christian 
forms or institutions in England. These things all the world admits. 

But all that is still very far from the conversion of a nation, or 
even the visible beginnings of its conversion. Nevertheless, we are 
alive with expectant hope. We have watched strange alterations in 
the public importance of religious bodies. At present the others are 
visibly declining, while we are visibly improving in our hold on the 
nation’s life; that is, people are turning to us as the only hope for 
the survival of religion in the world of England today. 

If one could venture a prophecy, one would say that the next 
years will see a stampede towards the Faith of all those who be- 
lieve in the Gospels and in the Divinity of Christ. The deciding in- 
fluence, perhaps, will lie in practice with those who love the ideals 
of the family and the home. 





THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY. II 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


But do we not stress overmuch the part the school plays in the 
literary guidance of the child? Is not the home able to give this 
guidance? We hesitate to impose additional burdens on the already 
overburdened school. 

We may or may not agree that the American home is threatened 
with utter collapse. But certain it is that the home of today does 
not retain the same control and the same close supervision of the 
children and their activities as did the home of a few generations 
ago. This is an age of multitudinous distractions. Children do not 
spend many hours by the paternal fireside. They have become 
movie addicts. Street life seems to grow in magnetism. The 
vulgarities and the depravities of the world appeal and attract. 
Parents who demand that children be within the home before night- 
fall are denounced as old-fashioned, reactionaries, relics of a bygone 
age. The radio was hailed as the salvation of the family circle, but, 
when the novelty of tuning-in wore off, the radio failed to hold the 
children within the home. 

As a result of modern distractions it is difficult for the modern 
child to put forth the effort that is necessary for any mental growth. 
Mental concentration outside of school hours is almost taboo. The 
movies and the radio unite to produce a species of mental stagnation. 
The picture show presents a myriad of fleeting images that make 
no lasting impression on the mind. The movie fan must read the 
movie review to impress upon his mind the plot, if any, of the 
film he saw but a few days ago. The radio is fast making a people 
that hear without hearing. The heedless manner in which they 
listen to program after program, or detached portions of programs, 
makes them inattentive listeners in ordinary conversation. They 
have lost the power of concentration. 

Small wonder that the nation’s taste for literature has been 
vitiated, perhaps destroyed. The child in the home seems to have 
a taste for no reading save the comic supplement and the sensational 
feature section. Children can with difficulty be prevented from 
revelling in the portrayal of scandals and immoralities that are 
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flaunted in the headlines of our daily papers. The modern best. 
seller scouts the conventions of society and the standards of Chris. 
tian living, yet it is read openly by the older generation and clan- 
destinely by the children. The dime novel was frowned upon a few 
decades ago, but the Wild West thrillers never taught evil to the 
child. The father or the mother may tell the child to read, but is 
any supervision exercised over the character of the reading the 
child does? I have heard a father rejoice that his son was a great 
reader, but he boasted that he allowed the boy to select his own 
books. Investigation showed that the boy was a “series addict”; he 
devoured one after another the vapid series books of Meade, Alger 
and Henty. The only possible result is mental stagnation and a 
paralysis of the imagination. 

The helplessness of the home has led school authorities to assume 
a large share of responsibility in the stimulation and guidance of 
the literary tastes of the younger generation. This helplessness is 
not due alone to the fact that the modern child has got out of hand. 
Many parents are unable to guide their children in a study of litera- 
ture. The statistics of illiteracy in our country are appalling. 
Tests given to the soldiers recruited for our army in the great war 
indicated that over 25% of our fighting force were mentally below 
the scale of achievement expected of a fourth grade pupil. These 
figures did not reveal the full state of the case. Demon statisticians 
tell us that the country as a whole would have fared worse in this 
test. In large part, these men are the fathers of the present genera- 
tion of elementary school children. They are incapable of any 
literary direction. Even in more favorable circumstances the literary 
guidance attempted by the average home is almost nil. 

A study made by King revealed that in a class of 38 pupils 17 
homes subscribed to no young folks’ magazine, 12 homes had no 
informational books for children, and 5 homes possessed no refer- 
ence works. The study was made among the people of an industri- 
ous and progressive community, engaged chiefly in the skilled trades 
and other business. If the child is to get a knowledge of literature 
under such circumstances, the school and the public library must 
take up the gauntlet.. The teacher has the task of presenting good 
literature in an attractive manner with due consideration for chil- 
dren’s interests. The skillful teacher can develop in the child a 
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rmanent taste for enjoyable books that foster high ideals and 
stimulate high thinking. This alone will counteract the influence 
of the trivial, the commonplace, and the vicious. The pupil should 
feel that reading is a normal habit which brings happiness and 
variety into life, and provides society and recreation; that knowl- 
edge is infinite in scope and the heritage of all; that the school library 
is the natural place to turn to for information, study, and recreational 
reading; that in the public library one may carry on research and 
reading beyond the work begun in school. 

But there is no attempt to deny the need of the elementary school 
library. The question that arises in the mind of the harassed pastor 
trying to provide for the educational needs of the children of the 
parish is this: Are there not other things worse needed? The 
pressing need of any species of school equipment cannot lawfully 
preclude an attempt to establish a library. No physical handicap 
can prevent the establishment of at least a classroom library. Here 
the teacher is librarian for her own group. The list of books, 25 to 
50 in number, is standard for the grade in which they are found. 
They are sometimes borrowed from the public library, sometimes 
supplied by a parish society or by extraordinary effort on the part 
of the pupils themselves. The classroom library encourages inde- 
pendent reading, allows of guidance on the part of the teacher, and 
circulates some really worthwhile books. But it does not, and 
cannot in the nature of the case, provide a comfortable environment 
that encourages independent reading. 

A better plan is to concentrate the school’s book collection in a 
regular upper grade classroom under the supervision of the teacher. 
The children visit this “storeroom library” regularly at appointed 
hours, usually before school or during intermission. The children 
have ready access to the books in cupboards or open shelves. The 
teacher, though not commonly a trained librarian, has a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the books suitable to children of the various 
ages and grades. She should not confine herself to a mere checking 
of withdrawals and returns of books, but should try to elicit an ex- 
pression of opinion on the book read and direct the reader to the 
choice of a new book fitting his taste and capacity. The storeroom 
library can be made very attractive, the clerical work is centralized, 
and the condition of books is easily checked. When properly con- 
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ducted, it forces the proper school authority to take under considera- 
tion the next step—the establishment of a library room without a 
librarian in charge. 

When a room is assigned for this purpose, the library atmosphere 
becomes possible. The library room is open at all times and is easily 
kept in order by volunteer assistants from the upper grades. These 
older pupils take great pride in the spick-and-span condition of their 
literary workshop. Teachers can send individuals, groups, or the 


entire class for free reading or reference work. Careful cataloguing 


makes it possible for a single volunteer assistant to care for the 
needs of an entire class in the development of a given project, if 
sufficient notice is given. There are difficulties. The books cannot 
be adequately guarded. Unsupervised reading or study by groups or 
classes of elementary school children sometimes results in a small- 
sized riot, often accomplishes little of value, and commonly leaves 
the books in hopeless disarray. 

The library room with a librarian in charge is the highest type of 
school library organization. The librarian, technically well trained, 
should be a teacher and a disciplinarian of a high order. She will 
have charge in turn of the various classes in the school, among 
whom are some individuals that look upon a trip to the library as a 
scholastic frolic. But in the well-ordered school the classes come on 
schedule. Their needs are known to the librarian beforehand, and 
she has planned their work for them. The library now has a definite 
individuality and is identified with the work of the school. 

The desirability of the school library is beyond question. The 
pastor who wishes his school to offer the child an equal opportunity 
for mental and moral development with his fellows elsewhere will 
not neglect its installation. The school architect knows that any 
new building will do him little honor if he does not set aside space 
for adequate library facilities. Pastor and architect must study this 
question. Much has been written concerning standard library or- 
ganization and equipment for secondary schools. Standardizing 
agencies demand that affiliated high schools measure up to certain 
well-defined library standards. But in the field of elementary edu- 
cation a species of laissez-faire policy yet prevails. Some State 
Departments of Education have attempted to legislate in regard to 
the elementary school library. 
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Minnesota requires that “each school district shall establish and 
maintain a school library meeting the needs of the school. . . . The 
books should be chosen with special reference to the curricula, both 
elementary and high school. The supply should be sufficient for 
reference purposes and home reading. New material should be 
added from year to year and unsuitable and worn out books dis- 
carded. A well-selected list of magazines should be purchased and 
preserved for reference... . All standard schools shall provide the 
minimum number of volumes for schools of their class: at least 
300 for graded elementary schools, and at least 300 for junior high 
schools.” Doctor Koos of Columbia made (1927) a study of the 
situation in various States. He found that Wisconsin and North 
Dakota make legal provision for these libraries as a condition for 
receiving state school aid; that the education departments of Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and South Dakota require libraries in elementary 
schools as a condition of granting state school aid; that Indiana, 
Kentucky, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania and 
Texas prescribe libraries in elementary schools as a condition for 
approval or classification. The statistics gathered by Koos are illu- 
minating and reveal the modern trend. New York requires an 
initial outlay of $300. In Texas the elementary school library should 
have a minimum value of $25 per grade. In Indiana fifty cents is 
specified as the annual expenditure per pupil for library purposes, 
and elementary schools are required to have three volumes per pupil. 
In Kansas the elementary school must have 100 volumes in order 
initial outlay of $300. In Texas the elementary school library should 
be added each year. The initial investment in rural libraries in 
Florida one- and two-teacher schools should be $15 and $20; in 
New York one-, two- and three-teacher schools, this cost should 
be $100, $200, and $300 respectively. 

The handwriting is on the wall. The up-to-date elementary school 
of the future must make the library function in the life of the 
pupil. The parish school cannot lag behind in this important phase 
of school work. We may, with justice, object that many recent 
developments are but fads and foibles—frills that should find no 
place in the fabric of education. But the elementary school library 
is a great auxiliary to the school in its important work of teaching 
and stimulating the child to read and of supervising his reading. 
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The purposes of reading are the purposes of education. “The 
primary purpose of reading in school,” declares the Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook (N. S. S. E.), “is to extend the experience of boys ang 
girls, to stimulate their thinking powers and to elevate their tastes, 
The ultimate end of instruction in reading is to enable the reader 
to participate intelligently in the thought life of the world ang 
appreciatively in its recreational activities.” 

The practical question now arising is: What constitutes a ser- 
viceable and adequate school library? The modern architect will 
strive to provide in his plans for any new school building of standard 
size at least one room for library purposes. A librarian’s workroom 
is by some deemed indispensable and a library classroom, adjoining 
the reading room, highly desirable. But amid the terrific pressure 
for funds and space in the parish school system, the architect has 
done well who has provided one room of standard size exclusively 
for library purposes. 

The library should be an integral part of the school, housed in the 
school building, and should not as a rule be opened to the parish, 
parish societies or the general public. It must be emphatically a 
place of refinement, culture and inspiration. A central location, 
readiness of access, good conditions of light and ventilation make 
the room a magnet for the student body. Where there are no 
skylights, it is necessary to limit the room to the width demands of 
unilateral lighting. The glass area should be not less than 1/5 
the floor area. Electric ceiling fixtures of either the indirect or 
semi-direct type, with the fixtures hung sufficiently low, give excel- 
lent results; but the green-shaded table lamp used in many public 
libraries is very serviceable. Dark colors in paint or woodwork 
should be avoided. White ceilings and light buff walls are the 
usual specifications, because they give the best lighting effect. Light 
oak furniture is excellent. Tables 3 feet x 5, seating six pupils, are 


the standard size. Light, strong chairs without arms, properly 


graded in size, are recommended. The capacity of any efficient 
school library cannot be less than 5% of the average daily attendance. 
Cork carpet or heavy linoleum makes an ideal sound-deadening floor 
covering. Where no covering is used, the chairs should be rubber- 
tipped. In the library we need no chair rail, wainscoting or baseboard, 
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for all possible surface downward from 7 feet above the floor 
should be utilized for shelving. 

The bookcases serve best with standard adjustable shelves, 3 feet 
x 8inches x 1 inch. The shelves can be spaced at 8, 10 or 12 inches 
as required. In some sections the bottom shelves may be 12 inches 
deep to take care of the folio books. The stationary or bottom shelf 
should be 3 or 4 inches above the floor to avoid dust. The shelving 
is designated to accommodate the present supply and future additions 
of books. Freestanding stacks may be installed to supplement the 
shelving. The passage way between the stack and the wall should 
be at least 3 feet. Frequently a librarian’s desk, adapted to the 
needs of the library, is forgotten. Where there is no librarian’s 
workroom adjoining the library, provision must be made for storing 
back numbers of magazines, new books, books for binder, and stores 
of supplies. Other indispensable pieces of furniture are a charging 
desk and a desk for reference work, a card catalogue case, pamphlet 
cases, a magazine stand, a display rack, a bulletin board, a news- 
paper rack, a vertical file, and a book truck. We do not here speak 
of the various cards, stamps, markers and other apparatus readily 
secured by the librarian or teacher when installing the Dewey decimal 
system of classification. 

Is the cost terrifying? The architect can tell us that the added 
cost of installing a library in a new building is proportionately small. 
Where an existing classroom is converted into a library, the cost 
of the new library thus added to the school is less than $1. per pupil. 
Recently the writer followed closely such a conversion project, where 
the Sister Principal was given carte blanche, and found that the exact 
cost of the new installation, including fresh paint on the walls, was 
$474. The new library accommodates 48 pupils, and serves the 
needs of a student body of 750. 

The cost of the books is the largest item. Recent slashes of book 
prices by many publishers may encourage the founding of small 
libraries. If we observe the three-books-per-pupil quota, the ideal 
library for a school of 500 pupils would have an initial book outlay 
of about $900. Occasionally suitable second-hand books are donated, 
but the totality of such donations is a sorry hodgepodge, consisting 
chiefly of tattered textbooks and forgotten fiction. We have said 
nothing of the books that should find a place in the elementary 
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school library. Doctor Wolfe (Superintendent of Schools in the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque) and Doctor Macelwane (Superintendent 
of Schools in the Diocese of Toledo), among others, have prepared 
standard lists of books for the parish elementary school library, 
Public libraries everywhere are eager to assist in the choice of books 
best suited to the children of various grades. 

The elementary school library is a tremendous responsibility. The 
finger of the school librarian is upon the pulse of the rising genera- 
tion. Just as the doctor prescribes for the bodily needs of the 
individual, so may the librarian—the elementary school librarian ip 
particular—prescribe for the intellectual and moral needs of the 
pupil. The child is more than formed by his reading. He lives in it. 
A child does not read to criticize or compare, but just in the un- 
sullied joy of finding itself in a new world. Innocently but com- 
pletely, in utter absorption and forgetfulness, his spirit is rendered 
up to the book. Can it make little difference what he reads? Can 
we say that we do not care? 

















SCIENCE AND PRAYER 
By K. F. Herzrexp, Px.D. 


Some time ago I listened to a prominent meteorologist who gave 
a popular lecture on “Customs Associated With the Weather.” He 
said that in times gone by people used to pray for a certain weather, 
rain or sunshine, but that we, of course, knew the laws which gov- 
erned it and would not hope to change these laws by prayer. Sim- 
ilarly, even good Protestants of scientific training hold the opinion 
that prayer for oneself or for other people’s spiritual good is quite 
appropriate, but that prayer concerned with material things is 
useless. 

Hence there is raised a question which might have bothered 
educated Catholics or Christians in general, namely: as we know 
that the happenings in the physical world are governed by strict 
laws, and often we know even the laws themselves, how can they 
be affected by prayer? Or, to go even a step further, as it is 
reasonable to believe that even disease is governed by strict laws, 
although we do not yet know them in detail, what sense is there in 
praying for somebody’s recovery? 

We shall try to answer this question. We can divide the diffi- 
culty into two, one of a more philosophical or theological and the 
other of a more scientific (in the narrow sense of natural science) 
nature. The first can be formulated, somewhat exaggeratedly as 
follows: how possibly would God’s will, once it is made up to let 
it rain on March 20 or to let a certain person die on a certain day, 
be changed by the subsequent prayer of a man? To this query 
theology has given the answer in completely satisfactory manner: 
being omniscient, God knew exactly, before He created the world, 
that on March 19 somebody would pray for rain on March 20, and 
when He made His decision concerning the rain on March 20 long be- 
fore He created the world—that is humanly speaking, because there 
is no time in the face of God—He took into account the prayer that 
would be said on the day before the rain. Up to this point the 
answer is completely satisfactory. But to go on. Accordingly— 
the theologians will answer—God made the law which governs 
the weather in such a manner that it would either rain (or not) on 
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March 20 (depending on what weight He would accord to the prayer 
in respect to His greater plans). So the prayer does not change a 
law made before, but does influence the making of the particular law, 
It is against this latter part that the scientific side of the objection 
will be raised. One can say with perfect justification that we know 
the laws which govern the motion of the gases that compose the 
atmosphere. Brought down to the bottom, they are the extremely 
simple fundamental laws of mechanics and heat, and there cannot 
possibly be a loophole or exception in their general form which will 
permit anything abnormal to happen on March 20. Or, to give 
an even simpler and drastic example, let us suppose that a man is 
going to be shot. He is standing there, a rifle is pointed at him and 
fired. The law which governs the movement of the bullet is simply 
that it moves in a straight line if there are no outside forces (actu- 
ally, there are disturbing influences from the outside always present, 
but these we omit for the simplicity of the argument; otherwise, we 
would only have to include all the outside things, and this evidently 
would not alter this argument but only complicate it). Do you then 
expect, the objectors would say, that the actual law God has made, 
taking into account this particular incidence, is such that every 
particle on which no external force acts would always fly in a 
straight line except this one particular bullet on this particular day? 

One sees that the objection is not one against the logic of the 
usual theological explanation. As far as pure logic is concerned, 
there is no difficulty in answering this last question with “yes.” 
But, on the other hand, every man of scientific training will be un- 
willing to answer the question with “yes,” because every success in 
science is bound up with the assumption that such questions have 
to be answered “no,” that what we call “law” is fundamentally 
simple and can be formulated in this manner (if we speak about 
physical phenomena) : whenever certain known physical conditions 
are present, such and such a thing will happen. 

I might be permitted to make a general remark in this place. 
The intellectual objections to the Faith and the difficulties raised 
are at present of a nature different, for example, from those framed 
in the Middle Ages. In that time, due to the simpler conditions, all 
educated people had more of a common background, the principles 
were common to them, and it was the logical consequence of these 
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principles that was open to discussion. Accordingly, it was the 
logical argument (in the narrow sense) that had to be used. 

At present the situation is different. The complication of modern 
life makes it impossible for all educated persons to have a common 
background and leads to specialization. That means that the habits 
of thought, of mental procedure, the familiar lines of reasoning, will 
be quite different for the lawyer and the physician, the business man 
and the scientist, the engineer and the theologian. The intellectual 
difficulties which occur at present concerning the Faith are mostly 
such as follow from a contradiction between the statement as made 
by the theologian and the habit of thought formed in a particular 
field and found successful in this field. 

We are all accustomed to understand and to take as reasonable 
statements and arguments which agree with the kind of arguments 
and the general behavior of things in our particular field, and to 
disagree with and disbelieve statements from a different field 
which do not conform with our habits of thought. Thus, the 
scientist might find a legal argument unfounded, illogical and 
puerile, while the lawyer will find a discussion of physicists 
devoid of common sense, abstruse and without meaning. For the 
same reason, the theologian will use an argument and have no 
difficulty with an explanation or a statement, if he has been ac- 
customed to this line of argument and familiar with this line of 
thought, while the physicist might object strongly because they are 
adverse to all that has proved successful in his field. Conversely, the 
theologian will find statements of physicists objectionable, because 
they are based on arguments perfectly familiar to the physicist, but 
which mean nothing to the theologian as they have no common 
application in theology. Very often the difficulty is only one of 
terminology. 

To go back to our main question, the “scientific” difficulty brought 
up is this, that the fundamental physical laws, as we know them, 
are so simple that it seems highly improbable to anybody accustomed 
to scientific thinking that the true law, as God has given it, consists 
of this apparent physical law with a number of exceptions tacked 
upon it to meet a number of special occasions. 

The solution of the difficulty is, however, simple. It is not true, 
as is often taken for granted by philosophers and men not thor- 
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oughly versed in physics, that the “law” determines completely 
what will happen in physical events. For besides the law there 
are needed the “initial conditions.” Let me explain in a few 
examples. If I want to throw a stone or shoot a bullet out of a 
rifle, the laws that govern the motion of this stone or this bullet are 
extremely simple, namely, Newton’s general mechanical laws and 
the law of gravitation (if for the sake of simplicity I abstract from 
the resistance of the air). In this particular case they can be stated 
together simply by saying: the horizontal velocity will be constant, 
in the vertical direction there will be a constant acceleration of a 
well-known amount. Nothing could be simpler, and still I am able 
to throw the stone to a very large number of different places, in 
different directions, at different distances. I can have it hit the 
ground at different angles and with different strength, and the same 
is true of the bullet. Why? Because I can start the stone or the 
bullet in different ways. I can throw it in different directions or 
with different impulses; in other words, I can give it different places 
or different velocities, in amount or direction, to start with. The 
mentioned above, determines then completely what 
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will happen after I have started it—will determine completely where 
the stone or bullet will land for given starting conditions. 

Take another example. The “law” which governs the properties 
of a circle is very simple. But if 1 am only told to draw a circle on 
paper, this circle is not determined completely, for it can still have 
any size and any location on the paper. But if I start to draw a 
minute part of the line on the paper, I can always with the help 


of the law complete this into a circle which is completely determined, 
as the minute line gives me the point to start with, the direction to 
start in and the radius of curvature to use. 

Now, it turns out that all physical laws are of this type. As the 
technical expression is, all physical laws are given as “differential 
equations” which need “initial conditions’—or “integration con- 
stants’”—to determine the outcome completely, or in other words 
are such as allow you to predict exactly what will happen next when 
you know exactly under what conditions a start has been made. 
(There are some indications at present that perhaps even that is not 
quite true.) 

To make an application now to the problem of the man to be 
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shot, the meaning of our prayer will be, not that God will make the 
laws of motion any different, but that the initial conditions should 
be different—in other words, that the aim be wrong. 

But that is not all. It has turned out that many of the laws 
of Physics are such that a rather small change in the initial condi- 
tions will result, after a sufficiently long time, in a very different 
outcome. As an example take the motion of a billiard ball, again 
neglecting for the sake of simplicity the friction. Then one can 
easily see—for example, by drawing the path of the ball on a sheet 
of paper—that a very small change of the direction in which the 
ball is started results in a quite different position of the ball after, 
let us say, thirty seconds. 

Now, this is particularly true of such phenomena as are produced 
by the movement of an enormous amount of independent molecules, 
like the movement of the atmosphere which constitutes the weather. 
Without going into the details, it can be said that, while for many 
initial conditions the result will not be very different, for others it 
will; this means that without changing what we call the “law” God 
could, by arranging the positions and motions of the molecules 
suitably “at the beginning,” make the outcome of the weather, after 
the many billions of years since creation, whatever He liked. 

To summarize our argument, when we pray for a particular 
kind of weather on March 20, we do not pray that God may on 
March 19 change His law, nor do we pray that He may have, in the 
moment of creation, made the law as an apparently simple one with 
a number of exceptions; but only that, given the simple law, He has 
created the molecules (infinitely few in number compared with all 
the molecules in the world) which on March 20 will make up the 
atmosphere in such initial position and motion as to result in the 
desired weather. 

Up to now we have spoken of physical phenomena and have, 
therefore, been on pretty certain ground, as we believe we know the 
physical laws with some degree of accuracy. If we try to extend 
our analogy into medicine (prayer for health), it is only in the hope 
that in the future the laws which govern biology will turn out to 
be of a nature of strictness similar to that of the ones governing in- 
animate nature. If this is so, then the prayer that a man might 
recover from an infection ultimately means: pray that, at the time 
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when God created the matter which was destined to be the germs 
which infect the man’s body, He may have given it such an initial 
condition as would result in a not too virulent disease, and a cor- 
responding statement concerning the matter making up the man’s 
body. 

The question whether any or all germs in a body at a given 
moment die at a certain time, will to a large extent be regulated by 
the initial positions and motions of the matter which ultimately 
form these germs and by the position and motion of all the matter 
that in the course of time up to the given moment will have in- 
fluenced in any way the matter first mentioned. While most pos- 
sibilities as to initial motion and position will result in about the 
same Outcome, there are always some which will give an exceptional 
result. And if we pray for this exceptional result, we pray that 
God might have chosen these exceptional initial conditions. 

I might be permitted to conclude with the doubt whether there is 
any sense in writing such a paper. Some readers will think there is 
too much physics, others that there is too much theology for a discus- 
sion of this kind, while both will agree that there is too much hair- 
splitting and too much sophistry about something of no practical 
interest. My only defense is that many of the things which formed 
the subject of the theological discussions of former centuries seem 
at present of no practical interest, while in reality the outcome was 
and is most vital in forming our whole outlook and is most 
practical in shaping our moral behaviour (discussion about pre- 
destination, salvation, etc.), and that on the other hand apparently 
useless scientific discussions have led to most important practical 
results. So there might still be some people who take an interest 
in such a theoretical discussion, and, if their doubts are allayed 
by a discussion like the present, the purpose of this article is fulfilled. 





SEX INSTRUCTION 
By James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


VIII. Eliminating Sex Incitements: Reading 

Since the invention of the modern popular novel as a means of 
keeping time from hanging heavy on idle minds, the commonest 
source of sex incitement has been found in the reading of novels 
which describe scenes of intimacy between the sexes in such a way 
as quite inevitably to arouse sex feelings. Until comparatively re- 
cent years, however, only older folk as a rule indulged in this pas- 
time, the young folk finding their recreation and diversion of mind 
in something more active than sitting down to read. Moreover, 
books were expensive especially in comparison with the incomes of 
ordinary people, so that not many were bought and it was usually 
the classics that were purchased. Besides, people in the older days 
were not willing to allow books emphasizing sex elements to lie 
around the house. If they read them, they did so in secret, and 
they kept them from the rest of the family and particularly from 
the younger folks. It was comparatively easy under the circum- 
stances to regulate, and even almost completely eliminate, this form 
of sex incitement. It is true that many of the classics contained 
passages referring to sexual matters, but most of these are not of a 
character to produce allurement to vice. As Cardinal Newman once 
suggested, they were a little rank with the old Adam, and some of 
them said some things very plainly that were usually not the sub- 
ject of conversation a generation or two ago (especially in conver- 
sation between the sexes), but they were not in any sense of the 
word vicious. 

With the growth of public libraries, many of which unfortunately 
stock novels wherein the main source of interest is sex, the problem 
of eliminating sex incitements from the reading of the young has 
become a much more difficult problem. Because of this, a number 
of conservative people, who think they know whereof they talk from 
actual experience with libraries, feel that our modern public lending 
library systems have done harm rather than good. Public libraries 
depend on their circulation figures to influence city authorities in 
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the matter of allowing appropriations. Heads of libraries are thus 
placed under a great temptation to put on their shelves books that 
will attract readers. As novels with sex elements have a very strong 
attraction, a great many of these are purchased, though there is not 
the slightest justification for their presence on the shelves, since most 
of them are not literature in any proper sense of the word. Asa 
result of this state of affairs, a ready supply of sex incitement is 
easily obtained by young folk at the taxpayers’ expense. 

This is a serious abuse which has been allowed gradually to creep 
in, for there are books now on the library shelves that librarians 
would have shuddered to put into the hands of young readers a 
generation ago. Up in the New England States three years ago, 
I remember talking with an old librarian who had been nearly fifty 
years in the service of one of these old-fashioned New England 
libraries; she told me with deep deprecation how much the char- 
acter of the books in the libraries had changed and not for the 
better. Libraries had once been places where people sought in- 
formation or secured books that everyone recognized as literary 
treasures, but now the demand was for books that no one thought 
for a moment would have any significance after a few months or 
at most a few years. She bewailed the complacence of the modern 
librarian in this regard. Those of us who are much interested in 
libraries are inclined to think that ‘very probably in the course of 
the next few years, when the present fad for the exploitation of 
sex becomes obsolete or is very much reduced, libraries and their 
staffs will suffer severely, for the public will have lost trust in 
them. The preponderance of light fiction which they circulate 
makes libraries in many places not so much an intellectual organ of 
public utility as a means of facile entertainment that enables people 
to kill time. But time is the most precious thing we have. 

The purpose of libraries ought not to be to encourage dissipation 
of mind but to supply information and secure development of 


mental discipline. When the principal element in their existence, 
however, is to supply diversion of mind, and above all when that 
diversion causes the arousal of sex feelings especially at a time in 
life when it would be ever so much better if these feelings were 
allowed to lie dormant in so far as possible, it is easy to understand 
why a good many people feel that libraries are doing harm rather 
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than good. Lazy mental habits are engendered, character is under- 
mined, sex irritability is heightened, and the imagination is filled 
with pictures of various kinds bearing relations to sex activities that 
are constantly recurring. These have a very definite tendency to 
present themselves to the mind once more whenever the mind is free 
from occupation, and especially just before sleep at night or on 
awaking in the morning. 

It would be ever so much better for young folk particularly to 
employ for outdoor recreation of some kind the time that they 
waste in the lazy reading of sex novels. Such recreation would 
serve as an outlet for physical energy and allay rather than foment 
passion. The old adage that the devil finds work for idle hands 
does not seem to a great many people in our time to represent a 
literal truth, but there is no doubt at all about its very definite 
significance from the psychological standpoint. This fugitive read- 
ing serves only to form the minds to bad habits of inapplication 
(that is, of effortless occupation), and when it concerns sex inci- 
dents, sets the mechanism for sex reinforcement into such activity 
that it weakens will power and makes self-control almost impossible. 
This preoccupation of mind with sex keeps people from using their 
talents and energies to the best advantage. Usually at least half a 
dozen or a dozen of years elapse after sexual maturity before under 
present conditions there can be any licit sex indulgence. Conse- 
quently, the less sexual irritability is heightened meanwhile, the 
better. The more the mind is occupied with other things than sex, 
the more surely will the individual develop normally without the 
hampering influence of the exhaustion of energy that results from 
sex indulgence in any form during the period while nature is ac- 
complishing the very difficult task of causing the body to grow and 
develop. The presence of sex novels in libraries where young folk 
have a chance to get them is, thus, surely a mistake. 

Not infrequently mothers of families take these books out of the 
libraries and allow them to lie around the house until young folk 
become interested in them. Things are very different in this re- 
spect from what they used to be. Parents used to be ashamed to 
have their children know that they read such things, but this is no 
longer true. Commercial lending libraries of various kinds have 
still further complicated the situation. They thrive particularly on 
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sex books that are too crude for the public libraries, though the 
public libraries have gone pretty far in our days. Mothers with 
nothing to do secure such books for reading in idle hours, and their 
children readily follow the example thus set them so that sex in- 
citement is the order of the household. Women take much more 
pleasure in reading these books than men, and they are as a rule 
much more dangerous for young women than for young men. 

Now that literally thousands of books are published every year 
and some of them go into very large editions (even those that fail 
being sold off cheap as remainders), reading has become a more 
and more serious source of sex incitement. The present rage for 
sex books has added to this very seriously so that it has been quite 
rightly suggested that not a little of the reading of our day is 
scarcely better than what might be called mental self-abuse. When 
we have considered certain newspaper tendencies and developments 
in magazines, we shall see how thoroughly justifiable this expression 
is. 


In so far as sex incitement is concerned, books have some very 
serious rivals in our day. When magazines—that is, periodicals— 


were first published, their editors were very careful not to admit 
anything to their pages that could not be read aloud in the family, 
and publishers were proud to proclaim the fact that theirs was a 
family magazine. We have changed all that to a very striking 
degree. Publishers found it lucrative to yield to the craving of 
younger readers particularly for sex interests. After a time the 
unscrupulous came to realize that it was rather easy to multiply 
the number of their readers and enlist a younger clientele by playing 
on their sex feelings. Only older folk, as a rule, used to read 
magazines until our generation, but through sex interests the adol- 
escents have been added to the number of readers. Even what is 
called the higher class magazines now publish rather frequently 
stories in which the presentation of sex scenes is inevitably bound 
to produce physical sex reactions to some extent at least in any 
healthy man or woman. Their only excuse is that their readers 
want them. Some of the magazines published by reputable pub- 
lishing houses are sinking lower and lower in this matter. Money 
is the sole reason—as it is for white slavery and the keeping of 
houses of assignation. 
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These magazines, however, contain as a rule only one or two 
stories of the “sexy” kind in each issue, though the proportion is 
growing larger. Once they have been stimulated in this way, young 
folk look for more material to foment sex stimulation or at least 
excitation, and so in the twentieth century magazines were pro- 
yided for them that practically have no appeal except that of sex. 
The so-called confession magazines—pretended true stories of sex 
incidents and other similar material—have no excuse for existence 
except the money that is made by their pandering to youthful sex 
feelings. There is not an iota of literature in them; the only 
reason for their publication is the fact that they sell, and the secret 
of their sale is sex. 

The fact that they are making a generation of human beings 
whose sex interests are being exaggerated by this constant titillation 
makes no difference to the unprincipled publishers. People want this 
sort of thing and are willing to pay for it. Why should it nec be 
supplied them? Such publishers have grown wealthy on them, as 
their occasional appearances in the divorce courts when alimony 
proceedings are instituted testify only too clearly. Almost needless 
to say, keeping a brothel or peddling narcotic drugs to school 
children are decent ways of making a living compared with the 
abuse of the printed page as a stimulant of passion especially for 
younger people. 

Before the magazines had suffered this deterioration which, as 
a rule, enriched their owners, the newspapers had begun to play up 
sex crimes, and had made it a point to furnish as many details as 
possible of them to attract the attention of young readers. It began 
about fifty years ago when certain metropolitan newspapers tried 
to make a bid for youthful readers. Readers of newspapers were 
mainly older folk, and they read most of the paper. Almost needless 
to say, the newspapers of that day were very different from ours. 
The New York Sun came out in four pages (only one of which as 
rule had any advertisements on it), and even the New York Herald 
had only eight. Under these conditions there was not very much 
room for details of sex crimes. An occasional cause célébre was 
played up and some of the salacious details given, but as a rule 
there was only a brief recounting of the matters before the court 
without any of the intimate details that would prove sexually incit- 
ing. There were very few newspaper readers among the women 
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in those days, but, when the details of sex crimes began to be pub- 
lished, women readers multiplied and then the advertising of de. 
partment stores became a great feature—first of the evening papers 
because the women had no time to read in the morning, and then 
later also of the morning papers. 

When the newspapers had practically reached a climax of supply- 
ing printed details of sex events, the next natural advance came in 
the shape of the “tabloids.” These did not impose the burden of 
reading details of sex incidents, but presented them in pictures 
(sometimes faked for the purpose), or at least gave photographs or 
supposed photographs of those involved in them. Look around in 
the subway or elevated trains in New York City (and the same 
thing is true for other cities), and you will find practically all 
the young folks—and particularly the young women who have 
newspapers—absorbed in the pictures and their titles, which are all 
that is necessary to give them sufficient suggestion so that their minds 
may play about these sensational scenes and secure the sex reaction 
from them. Literally hundreds of thousands of young folks have 
been carefully taught to read in the schools, though their only read- 
ing consists of the confession magazines with salacious stories about 
sex, or the tabloids where just as little reading as possible is provided 
to tell the sex stories. A few of them will be found reading books, 
but nearly always these are sex romances of one kind or another 
that were born yesterday and will be dead tomorrow—romances that 
are utterly trivial as literature. 


It is amusing to note how the critics praise some of these books 
on their appearance, hailing them as triumphs of literature, though 
they will never be heard of again after a few months have passed. 
The critics are themselves often steeped in sex, and are not infre- 
quently the writers of sex novels that have failed to make a hit; for, 
as has been very well said, a critic is an artist who has failed in crea- 
tive work, and a great many critics have created within them- 


selves an atmosphere of exaggerated sex interest. As readers for 


editors and publishers, sex stories of all kinds are constantly passing 
through their hands and consequently through their minds. No 
wonder that sex has come to play so large a role in life for them. 
Their sex system has been artificially brought to a heightened state 
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of irritability in which response has become so active that they have 
no idea of the normal place of sex in life. 

After critics have got through praising, the publishers take up 
the task of laudation in order to sell the books, and ingenious ad- 
yertisements are concocted to attract youthful readers particularly 
by the suggestion that the sex elements in the story enable readers 
to see life and see it whole. Every now and then these publishers’ 
“blurbs” announce the great American novel, though human nature 
is so much more than its sex side that any book which devotes more 
than a modicum of attention to sex can be set down at once as too 
narrow in its interest to merit such a title. Exaggerating the worst 
side of mankind which equates him with the animal, such a work is 
surely destined to a very brief life. 

The publishing world at the present time is going through a period 
of over-interest in sex, which after a little while we shall look back 
on as a sort of nightmare. A number of over-sexed individuals, who 
are quite abnormal in their interest in this matter, have caught the 
ear of the public and are engaged in making money by pandering to 
the lower nature of man. They have welcomed such upstart quasi- 
psychology as lies at the basis of psychoanalysis, and exploited it to 
the last degree. At last the public is waking up to the utter absurdity 
of the symbolism, the sex elements, and the pretended psychology of 
Freudism. Waves of interest of this kind occur at intervals in the 
history of literature. Usually they follow a phase of over-repression. 
The literature of the Restoration after the Puritanic period in Eng- 
land is a typical example. Ours follows the Victorian period when 
the repression was conventional. The pendulum always swings too 
far in human interests, and we are suffering from the exaggeration 
of the significance of sex which this entails. 

Certain of the foreign novels and especially those from the French, 
because they have a certain literary quality, are particularly alluring 
and dangerous. Their literary value is supposed to constitute an 
excuse for their perusal, but nowhere does the French proverb, Qui 
s‘excuse, s'accuse (He who excuses himself, accuses himself), apply 
with more force than in this matter. Almost needless to say, where 
people devote a good deal of time to such reading, it becomes almost 
impossible for them to control sex impulses. Those who constantly 
take snuff will inevitably sneeze. There is a certain animal satisfac- 
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tion in connection with this reading, but when this palls after a time 
more and more artificial excitations have to be sought until the result 
is a state of unbalance in the nervous system that breaks down char- 
acter. From over-attention to it, sexuality becomes morbid, and 
mental power is seriously interfered with. This is particularly true 
in young folks, and as a result of over-indulgence in sex excitation 
the sources of energy are sapped, and there is very little chance for 
anything like success in life. 

One phase of this new journalism—if this hodge-podge of illus- 
trations, many of them faked, that is meant to keep the young from 
thinking but to tempt them into the realm of feeling, ean be dignified 
by that word—is particularly striking. If the individuals who are 
involved in sex crimes have been looked upon as respectable up to 
this time (above all, if they have been associated in any way, how- 
ever distantly, with church work or with religion), this is brought 
out very emphatically to produce the impression that no one really 
practises self-control in the matter of sex, though some of those who 
are supposed to do so have not yet been found out. Almost need- 
less to say, this breaks down morale and almost inevitably causes 
young folk to come to the conclusion or at least to suppose that it is 
quite useless to try to practise self-control in this matter, and that 
indeed most of what is supposed to be self-control is really only 
hypocritical pretense. 

Day after day young folks _ or at least visually devour these 
papers, and as a result dwell for several hours each day on details 
of sex crimes. Their only reason for doing this is not any interest 
in the news, but the fact that mental occupation with thoughts about 
such things leads to feelings that have a certain seduction about them. 
There are a number of people in our time, and some of them are very 
emphatically vocal, who insist that there is no harm in this practice, 
and that indeed the young folks have to learn about such things in 
order that they may be braced up to avoid temptation. There is an 
old proverb that you cannot handle pitch without being defiled, and 
the medieval people used to say that “handling sin’ almost inevitably 
led to indulgence in it. The thoroughgoing common sense of many 
of Pope’s expressions, which for a while were quite contemned, are 


bringing them back into prestige again, ane we must not forget his 
suggestion : 
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Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen, 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


This fascination of vice is true even for the crimes for which we 
have a natural repugnance instead of attraction. Familiarity with 
murder leads many suggestible people to the commission of murder, 
and this is particularly true for the young. A great many of the sex 
murders have an element of suggestion about them. The young 
folks have been reading about others who did such things, and find 
their own natural abhorrence broken down as a result. The same is 
true for suicide. It is well known that, when some special form of 
suicide is reported in the newspapers (as jumping from a high build- 
ing), special care has to be taken for days afterwards, or the dis- 
equilibrated will take advantage of the opportunity to commit suicide 
from high buildings. The police of many cities insist that the film- 
ing of crime and particularly of robbery in various forms—for ex- 
ample, the picking of pockets or climbing to second-story windows 
during the dinner hour to secure jewelry, or the exhibition of 
burglars at work—is a definite incentive to crime. Many countries 
have legal regulations requiring that, whenever a crime is exhibited 
on a film, the punishment for it must be on the same film and shown 
at the same time. The police have found that, when the stealing of 
purses from the reticules of women in crowded street cars or before 
the show windows of stores is exhibited in a picture, there is likely 
to be a distinct increase in that form of robbery. 

If this is true with regard to crimes that are at most indifferent in 
themselves or even repulsive, it is easy to understand how much truer 
it is with regard to modes of conduct that have in themselves a cer- 
tain natural attractiveness. Young folks who read constantly about 
sex are very likely to increase the circulation to those tissues of the 
body irivolved with sex, and thus produce a definite reaction on them. 
If they do this frequently, habits are formed so that after a time 
certain reactions take place even with very slight incitement. The 
action becomes more or less automatic, and it becomes extremely 
difficult to exert any effective control over sexual processes. 

The concentration of attention on any function of the body inter- 
feres with its proper action, and the result of over-excitation of the 
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sex sphere is to be seen in the sexual neuroses that are so common 
in the modern time. Freud’s teaching would suggest that sex repres- 
sion brings about various neurotic manifestations and causes hys. 
terical symptoms of many different kinds, but over-indulgence in sex 
is much more serious. Professor Foerster of Munich pointed out, 
as I have already said, that there was never so little sex repression 
as in our time, and there never were so many sufferers from the 
neuroses and psychoneuroses who crowd the consulting rooms of 
psychiatrists and neurologists and psychoanalysts and anybody else 
who sets up a claim to be able to help them. What these patients 
want above all is to be told that their condition is not their fault but 
their misfortune. They welcome the suggestion that their symptoms 
are due to the fact that they were not taught about sex young 
enough, or that unfortunately they have certain taboos or inhibitions 
in the matter. They are glad of any excuse. All they desire is to go 
on with their own loose habits in this matter, and to have someone in 
authority, or who claims to be an authority, furnish them with an 
excuse is mighty satisfying. 


We are very much inclined to boast of our progress particularly 


in the knowledge of humanity and the mind of man, but the current 
exaggerated interest in sex represents distinct deterioration. Weare 
allowing the purely animal side of us to invade even our intellectual 
life. We are devoting mental energies that might be used for the 
uplift of mankind to pull men and women down to a level where 
their bodies interest them much more than their minds and hearts and 
souls. Very probably as good a definition of civilization as we have 
is that it represents man’s achievement in rising above his mere bodily 
interests to the plane where mentality means most. There is nothing 
like preoccupation with sex to make people forgetful of others and 
their feelings—nothing that makes people so selfish and unworthy of 
the best that is in them as the cultivation of sex emotions. People 
who permit themselves to be carried away by this preoccupation be- 
come sensually self-centered. 

Devotees of sex, who are often made so by the artificial stimula- 
tion of all the sex incitements that lie around us in our day, are the 
most useless of mortals. More than that, they are demoralizing fac- 
tors in humanity because of the example of ungoverned passion that 
they set and the lack of self-control that they exhibit. No wonder 
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that the old Vizier in Egypt over five thousand years ago warned 
his boy about such people. He saw the evil that they did to not only 
themselves, but also to others as a result of their loose living. He 
said: “As for the evil liver, one leaveth him for what he doeth. He 
is avoided. If his desires be not gratified, he regardeth no law.” 

We hear much of the progress of mankind, but manifestly man- 
kind has not changed in this regard during the five thousand years 
that have elapsed since Ptah-Hotep, the Vizier of King Itosi, wrote 
out his advice for his son. The cultivation of sex through the va- 
rious incitements brings man closer and closer to the animal, and 
impairs both his power of understanding what is best in life and of 
accomplishing it. The claim that such indulgence is necessary to 
bring about the development of the individual is the shallowest pre- 
tense. It is not development but degeneration that follows the culti- 
vation of the sex side of humanity. 








THE PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CHURCH 
By StanisLaus Woyrwon, O.F.M., LL.B. 


CoMPETENT CourRT OF THE First INSTANCE For RELIGIOUS 


If any controversy arises between religious of the same exempt 
clerical organization, the Provincial Superior—or, in an autonomous 
monastery, the Abbot—is the judge of the first instance, unless the 
Constitutions rule otherwise. 

In a controversy between two provinces of the same exempt cleri- 
cal organization, the Superior General judges the case in the first 
instance either in person or through a delegate, unless the Constitu- 
tions prescribe otherwise; if the controversy is between two monas- 
teries of the same Order, the Abbot President of the respective 
Monastic Congregation is the judge. 


If a controversy arises (1) between physical or moral persons of 
different religious organizations, or (2) between religious of the 
same non-exempt organization or laical community, or (3) between 
a religious and a secular cleric or lay person, the local Ordinary is 


the judge of the first instance (Canon 1579). 


Ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the external forum is granted by law 
only to religious Superiors of exempt clerical organizations—exempt 
religious Orders and Congregations. These Superiors have judicial 
authority over their subjects, and any controversy that arises between 
the subjects of an exempt clerical organization is to be judged by the 
Religious Superior. The Code appoints the Provincial Superior as 
judge in controversies between members of his province and between 
two houses or communities of his province, or between a community 
and a member of another community of the same province. In those 
Religious Orders which have no provincial organization but have 
independent or autonomous monasteries (as is the case with the old 
Monastic Orders), the Abbot of the monastery is the judge in con- 
troversies between his subjects. Whether the Provincial and the 
Abbot are the sole judges in controversies between their subjects and 
in criminal cases, or whether they are merely the presiding judges of 
a board of judges, depends on the Constitutions of the respective ex- 
empt religious organization, and the Code prescribes that these Con- 
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stitutions be observed in this matter. The General Constitutions of 
the Order of Friars Minor specify the cases in which the Provincial 
alone has authority to proceed and those in which his board of con- 
sultors (called Definitors) acts as a collegiate tribunal. 

In controversies between two provinces of the same religious ex- 
empt organization, the Superior General has jurisdiction to decide 
unless the Constitutions rule otherwise—for example, by declaring 
that the General is merely one of the judges of a board, in which 
case the plurality of the judges, not the General, settles the disputed 
claims. If two independent abbeys of the same Monastic Congre- 
gation have a litigation, the Abbot President of the Congregation 
acts as judge, unless the Constitutions provide another tribunal. The 
Code does not explicitly state what is to be done when a controversy 
arises between two houses of different provinces of the same exempt 
Order or Congregation. The opinion of some canonists who hold 
that the Provincial of the house that is made the defendant in the 
suit has jurisdiction to judge the case seems valid, for the Code gives 
jurisdiction to the General only in cases in which there is a contro- 
versy between two provinces. Each province is a legal person, and 
so is each house. The minor legal person, the individual religious 
house, should be subject to the ordinary tribunal of the Provincial 
in the same manner as the local Ordinary is the competent judge in 
controversies between physical or moral persons belonging to differ- 
ent dioceses. However, if a religious house of one province should 
sue a province of the same Order or Congregation, the Superior 
General seems to be the competent judge, though the Code does not 
explicitly deal with this case, for the province or its officials cannot 
be judge in their own case, and no province has jurisdiction over 
another province. 

The jurisdiction of the prelates of exempt religious organizations 
is of its very nature personal, not local or territorial, and is restricted 
to the members of the Order or Congregation. Wherefore, if a 
controversy arises between individuals or communities of one exempt 
Order or Congregation and the members or communities of another, 
the jurisdiction of the Religious Superior does not extend to such 
cases, since the law gives him authority only to judge controversies 
between his subjects. One might object by saying that, when a local 
Ordinary judges the controversies between the subjects of his diocese 
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and the subjects of another diocese, the local Ordinary does actually 
exercise jurisdiction over non-subjects (the litigants being residents 
of different dioceses), which is true. The law, however, grants that 
jurisdiction to the local Ordinaries and their courts, while it does 
not give the Religious Superior authority to act as judge whenever 
one of the parties to the litigation is not a member of his Order or 
Congregation. The exemption of religious in the matter of canonical 
trials ceases whenever a controversy arises between individuals or 
legal bodies of an exempt organization and an individual or legal 
body extraneous to the exempt organization; the local Ordinary or 
his court is then the competent judge. What Ordinary is competent? 
That depends on the nature of the suit—whether it is one of those 
which have a necessary forum (cfr. Canon 1560), or a contract, or 
some other affair. The place of domicile of the defendant—in the 
case of a religious, the house where he is stationed by order of his 
Superiors—is the most common reason for competency of the court. 
If an extraneous person sues an exempt religious organization as 
such, not a particular house or Province, the tribunals of the Holy 
See alone are competent to judge the case, for according to Canon 
1557, § 2, n.2, legal ecclesiastical persons which have no Superior 
below the Roman Pontiff are to be judged by the tribunals of the 
Holy See. 


AUDITORS AND REFEREES 


The Ordinary can appoint one or several auditors—that is, men 
who draw up the acts of the case—either permanently or for one 
certain case. The judge can appoint an auditor only for the case 
which he tries, if the Ordinary has not already provided one (Canon 
1580). 


The auditors for the diocesan court should, as far as possible, be 
taken from among the synodal judges. For the tribunal of religious 
the auditors must always be taken from religious of the same or- 
ganization according to the regulations of the constitutions (Canon 
1581). 


The office of the auditors is to summon the witnesses and to ex- 
amine them, and to draw up the other judicial acts according to the 
tenor of their mandate; they cannot, however, pronounce the final 
sentence (Canon 1582). 
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An auditor can be removed from office at any stage of the trial 
by him who appointed him, but his removal should be made only 
for a just reason and without prejudice to the parties (Canon 1583). 

The auditors are mentioned in the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX 
(Cap. 27, De Officio Delegati, lib. I, tit. 29). The auditors are to 
assist the judge or judges in the various acts of the procedure in the 
trial of cases. The Ordinary may appoint them after the manner 
of permanent officials of the court, or appoint one for an individual 
case. The judge himself may appoint an auditor for an individual 
case if the Ordinary has not appointed auditors for the diocesan 
court. Asa rule, auditors should be taken from among the synodal 
judges, but the Code does not forbid the appointment of other priests 
if it is practically impossible to get a synodal examiner regularly for 
this work. 

As the office of an auditor is one of delegated authority, nobody 
can state what powers he has unless one sees the actual letters of ap- 
pointment. He may be delegated to perform most of the duties of 
the court, with the exception of those things which the law requires 
the judge or judges to do in person. The Code mentions a few things 
that an auditor may be delegated to do, and leaves the rest to be 
determined by the mandate of his appointment. The position or em- 
ployment of an auditor is an appointment at will of the Ordinary or 
the judge who appoints him, but the Church does not allow the 
Ordinary or judge to act with caprice to the chagrin of the subjects. 
Wherefore, an auditor may not be removed from his position with- 
out good reason, and he may not be changed at a point in the trial 
when one or the other party would suffer unduly by his removal. 


RELATORS OR REFEREES 


The president of a collegiate tribunal must appoint one of his asso- 
ciate judges as ponens or referee, who shall act as the relator or 
reporter on the case in the meeting of the judges and shall commit 
the sentence to writing; the president or presiding judge can for a 
just reason appoint another referee in his place (Canon 1584). 

When several judges jointly try a case, the Code makes it obliga- 
tory for the presiding judge to appoint one of the associate judges 
as a referee, whose duty it shall be to study the acts of the case with 
special care. The evidence which has been collected by the auditor 
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through examination of witnesses, acceptance of documents and 
other evidence must be carefully examined by the referee, its value 
weighed in the light of the facts and the circumstances, and the law 
applicable to the facts. Of all these things he takes notice and puts 
before the board of judges his conclusions and observations. Each 
judge must, of course, personally study the acts of the case, and the 
work of the referee is merely to aid them in their judgment on the 
merits of the case. 


Tue NOTARY 


At every trial there must be present a notary who acts as secretary 
or clerk, and the acts are invalid unless they are drawn up by the 
notary or at least subscribed by him. Wherefore, before beginning 
the trial of a case, the judge must appoint a secretary or clerk from 
among the legitimately appointed notaries, unless the Ordinary him- 
self has already designated one for that case (Canon 1585). 


A notary is a public person constituted by the legitimate ecclesias- 
tical Superior to witness officially various acts done in his presence 
and drawn up or subscribed to by him. His witness and signature 
makes the statement a public document, and they are proof of the 
facts which they directly and principally affirm (cfr. Canon 1816). 
The notary may be appointed by the bishop for extrajudicial acts, 
or for a certain business only,-or generally for all acts in court and 
outside of court. The judge has no authority to appoint a notary, 
for the Code prescribes that he take one of those notaries public con- 
stituted by the bishop. The presence of the notary is essential to the 
validity of the acts of all canonical trials. A notary employed asa 
clerk of the court is usually called an actuary in Canon Law. It is 
generally admitted that the introduction of a notary or clerk into 
ecclesiastical trials dates back to Pope Innocent III, who ordered that 
the judge employ a public person (notary) if possible, or otherwise 
two qualified men who shall accurately write down all the acts of the 
process (cfr. Decretales Gregorii IX, cap. 11, De Probationibus, lib. 
II, tit. 19). 


THE PROSECUTOR AND THE DEFENSOR VINCULI 


A prosecutor (promotor tustitie@) and a defensor vinculi (special 
attorney in marriage and ordination cases) are to be appointed in 
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every diocese. The prosecutor appears in civil trials in which the 
Ordinary believes that the public welfare is at stake, and in criminal 
cases. The defensor vinculi appears in cases in which there is ques- 
tion of the bond of Sacred Orders or of marriage (Canon 1586). 

The prosecutor is an attorney who in the name of the law and 
public order seeks the indictment and punishment of offenders 
against the law; he is not directly concerned with private wrongs and 
injuries. That is the reason why Canon 1586 says that he intervenes 
always in criminal cases, but in civil cases only when the Ordinary 
believes that the public welfare is at stake. 

The defensor vincult is a special attorney assisting the local Ordi- 
nary in the defense of the sacredness of the matrimonial state and 
that of Sacred Orders. The defensor of the marriage bond was first 
instituted by Pope Benedict XIV, Constitution “Dei miserationis,” 
November 3, 1741, and the Church has retained that special attorney 
and issued in the course of time several Instructions on the duties 
of the defender of the marriage bond. The reason for the institu- 
tion of this special attorney is to prevent collusion of the married 
parties to obtain a declaration of nullity of their marriage. Where- 
fore, the defender of the marriage bond must endeavor to uphold 
the validity of the marriage and investigate with great care the 
proofs adduced by the parties for the purpose of proving the in- 
validity of their marriage. The defender of the bond of sacred 
ordination was first introduced in 1836 by the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council, which prescribed that in every trial in which the in- 
validity of the ordination to the subdeaconate was claimed by the 
cleric an attorney had to be appointed whose duty was to uphold the 
validity of the ordination. The Code prescribes the intervention of 
the defender of the bond of Sacred Orders, not only when the 
validity of one of the Sacred Orders is attacked, but also in those 
cases in which the cleric claims that he received Sacred Orders 
through force or fear and asks to be released from the obligations at- 
tached to Sacred Orders. 


CASES IN WHICH THE PRESENCE OF PROSECUTOR AND DEFENSOR 
VINCULI IS REQUIRED FOR VALIDITY OF THE TRIAL 


In cases which require the presence of the prosecutor or of the 
defensor vinculi, the acts are null and void, if this official has not 
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been summoned, unless he has been present without being summoned. 
If the official has been legitimately summoned but was not present 
during some sessions, the acts are valid, but they must absolutely be 
submitted to the official afterwards, in order that he may either 
orally or in writing offer his objections and propose whatever he be- 
lieves is necessary or useful in the case (Canon 1587). 

In canonical trials the clerk of the court (an ecclesiastical notary) 
sends out the summons for the various persons to be called to court 
at the orders of the judge. The prosecutor and the defensor vinculi 
are to be notified and ordered to appear before each session of the 
court in those trials in which they are required by law to intervene. 
If they were not summoned to a certain session and did not appear, 
the acts of that session are null and void. If they were not sum- 
moned but were present, the acts of that session are valid. If they 
were properly summoned by order of the judge but did not come to 
the session, the acts are valid; the court, however, is bound to submit 
those acts to the prosecutor or the defensor vinculi in order that he 
may examine them and make his observation upon them to the court. 
If the prosecutor or the defensor vinculi were legitimately summoned 
for every session of the court but did not appear at any of them, 
some canonists are of the opinion that the acts are nevertheless valid, 
provided all acts of the trial were submitted to them for examina- 
tion. The reason why the acts are considered valid is that the law 
only requires the summons of the prosecutor or the defensor vinculi 
under pain of invalidity of the acts (in case they do not appear with- 
out the summons). 


APPOINTMENT OF THE PROSECUTOR AND THE DEFENSOR VINCULI 


The same person may hold the office of prosecutor and defensor 
vinculi, unless the great amount of business and of cases forbids it. 
The prosecutor and the defensor vinculi may be appointed generally 
for all cases or for individual cases (Canon 1588). 

The Ordinary has the right to appoint these officials, who must be 
priests of unblemished reputation, Doctors in Canon Law or well 
versed in it, and of tried prudence and zeal for justice. In the court 
of Religious the prosecutor must, moreover, be a member of the 
same religious organization (Canon 1589). 

The Ordinary appoints the prosecutor of the diocese and the de- 
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fensor vinculi. One priest may be appointed to act both as prosecu- 
tor and as defensor vinculi, provided that he can attend to all cases 
in which his presence is required. A layman cannot be appointed 
prosecutor or defensor vinculi, for the appointment must be limited 
to priests who are qualified for their important duties. The court 
clerk may be a layman, if there is a scarcity of clerics, except in 
criminal cases of the clergy (cfr. Canon 373, § 3). The vicar- 
general has authority to appoint the prosecutor and defensor vincult 
if they have not been appointed by the Ordinary, provided the latter 
has not explicitly reserved these appointments to himself. The prose- 
cutor and defensor vinculi may be appointed generally for all cases 
in which the law requires their presence or for individual trials. 


There is no prohibition in law which forbids the appointment of a 
prosecutor or a defensor vinculi for a special case, even though 


priests have already been appointed generally for these offices. In 
exempt clerical Orders and Congregations of Religious the Provin- 
cial Superior appoints the prosecutor in criminal trials against his 
subjects ; this official must be a priest and a professed member of the 
same Order or Congregation as the accused. In former times, from 
the time of Pope Benedict XIV to the promulgation of the Code, 
there was a law that an exempt religious Order or Congregation had 
to have a defensor vinculi professionis religiose in all cases in which 
the validity of the profession was attacked. The Code rules that, if 
there are serious reasons for the invalidity of the profession and the 
religious refuses to renew it ad cautelam or to ask for a sanatio, the 
matter is to be referred to the Apostolic See. 


EXPIRATION OF AND REMOVAL FROM OFFICE OF PROSECUTOR 
AND DEFENSOR VINCULI 


The prosecutor and the defensor vinculi who are appointed for 
cases generally do not lose their office at the vacancy of the bishopric, 
nor can they be removed by the vicar-capitular (or the diocesan ad- 
ministrator in dioceses that have no cathedral chapters). On the 
arrival of the new prelate, they need confirmation in office (if the 
new head of the diocese wishes to retain them). For a just cause 
they may be removed by the bishop (Canon 1590). 

That the officials who hold a permanent appointment do not lose 
their positions (except the vicar-general who passes automatically 
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out of office when his Ordinary does), is quite evident, for the busj- 
ness of the diocese must continue during the vacancy. That the tem. 
porary head of the diocese (in the United States the administrator) 
may not put out of office the prosecutor and defensor vincult, is 
based on the ancient principle of Canon Law that during the vacancy 
of a see no innovations shall be made. The Ordinary who was en- 
tirely free in the choice of the prosecutor and defensor vinculi, may 
not with the same freedom remove them against their will; he needs 
a just cause to do so. 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks OF BucKFAsT ABBEY 


XI. Fifteenth Centenary of St. Augustine, 
Doctor of the Church 


There is hardly a name in the long list of Saints whom the Church 
honors in the course of the year that strikes a more intimate and 
familiar note than that of St. Augustine. Those of us who have been 
priests for many years, and thus have read our Breviary so that we 
almost know it by heart, look upon the great African Doctor as a 
personal friend, and we seem to know him almost as well as those 
with whom we rub shoulders day by day. If a man writes much, 
he is bound to reveal his character. Now, the great Benedictine edi- 
tion of St. Augustine’s works comprises eight imposing in-folio 
volumes. Nor are these mighty tomes merely a chill mausoleum into 
which a casual tourist may step at rare intervals for a brief glance, 
so that he may say that he has been there. Far from this being the 
lot of the writings of that great man, it is certain that he is read more 
habitually and more widely than any of the great pagan classics. 
Thanks to the Church’s Liturgy, about half a million men become 
intimately acquainted with this master-mind—one of the two or three 
men than whom the world, even the Church herself, has seen none 
greater. How often do we not begin the Lessons of the Third Noc- 
turn with the familiar words: De homilia Sancti Augustini! And 
not only the Third Nocturn is in a way his preserve, but he is at 
times heard in the Second also; and in the last three solemn days of 
Holy Week it is his voice that is heard in our hushed and bare 
churches. True, the gentle yet so imposing figure of the last great 
Roman, Gregory, who marks the end of an era of human history and 
guides the Church into a new one, shares with Augustine the priv- 
ilege of edifying the mystical body of Christ more often than any 
of the great Doctors of either the Latin or the Greek Church, 

This year there is an additional reason for devoutly keeping the 
feast of the great Saint, for it was in 430—therefore fifteen cen- 
turies ago—that this glorious spirit, released from the bonds of mor- 
tality, entered into that light of which none has written more feel- 
ingly, and for which he sighed so long and so eagerly. 
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From Pliny’s well-known saying, now somewhat threadbare from 
frequent quotation, we gather that the Roman world was always 
ready to hear of some new wonder out of Africa (ex Africa sempey 
aliquid novi). But Africa never produced anything half so wonder. 
ful as when, some time in the year 354 of our era, the immortal 
Augustine saw the light of day in one of those prosperous towns 
which put provincial Africa among the gems of the Roman Em. 
pire even in the days of its decay. In the intellectual and spiritual 
order Augustine was destined to prove an even more brilliant ly- 
minary than in the material order was the famous lighthouse at the 
farther end of Africa’s coast line, which roused Statius to such ep- 
thusiasm that he could write: 


Lumina noctivage tollit pharus emula lune. 


It is said that one day at table Charlemagne exclaimed : “Oh, if only 
I had a few Ambroses or Augustines in my empire!’’ To whicha 
prelate made the apt reply: “What! you ask for several Ambroses 
or Augustines for your empire when God gave but one to the whole 
world!” 

It is a remarkable if oft-repeated coincidence that the world’s 
greatest men were born, for the most part, in what might be called 
cramped, not to say obscure, surroundings. Even He who is the 
true Light of the world first shone in the darksome cave of Bethle- 
hem. Augustine, perhaps with St. Thomas the most resplendent 
luminary of the Church, issued from the comparative obscurity of a 
small provincial town, his father being an official of the governing 
body of Tagaste. 

There is no need here to recount once more the story of the Saint: 
it is too well known, and besides the Breviary Lessons give a brief 
and compressed yet sufficient account of his career. Nor would such 
an account strictly come under the rubric of “Liturgical Notes,” 
though assuredly hagiography is not foreign to the Liturgy. But it 
so happens that Augustine’s genius was not exclusively focussed on 
questions of deep theology, or on the endless controversies with the 
Donatists and other heretics which absorbed so much of his time and 
labor. Augustine was a bishop—a shepherd of souls, a dispenser of 
God’s mysteries. Hence he could not be a stranger to or uninterested 
in liturgical matters. In fact, he was a real liturgist in the best 
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sense of the world, first of all, because he obviously lived in the spirit 
of the ecclesiastical year, and because in his voluminous works we 
fnd a fairly detailed description of the Liturgy of his time, and 
of his African Church. 


IT. 


It is difficult, not to say impossible, to know oneself. What hope, 
then, is there of getting to know another really well, unless he lays 
bare his soul by means of either the spoken or the written word? 
Perhaps a man’s writings are the best self-manifestation, because, 
when he puts his thoughts and feelings on paper, he proceeds with a 
deliberateness which must often be absent from the spoken word. St. 
Augustine has made the whole world privy to his life and character 
in a book that will live as long as there shall be men capable of ap- 
preciating great writing. The “Confessions” are the unfailing source 
from which a student of Augustine’s character must draw. But a 
man’s private letters supply no less sure a clue to his habitual thought 
and outlook than a set and formal autobiography. True, most of the 
several hundred letters which have been preserved for posterity deal 
with official business or with controversial matters, but not a few are 
intensely personal and therefore self-revealing. In them we see re- 
vealed an admirable blend of mind and heart, of keen intellectual in- 
sight into problems and a most tender humanity in dealing with them 
in real, work-a-day life. 

St. Augustine does not use the word “liturgy”— at least, not in 
the sense in which we apply it to the sum of rites, ceremonies, prayers 
and so forth, by which the Church pays public and official homage to 
God. But the thing itself was in existence then, and he has many 
allusions to various ritual observances. The liturgical year was then 
an established thing, the feast of Easter being then, as it is to-day, 
the center of gravity of the Church’s year. In a letter written to one 
Januarius who had questioned the Bishop of Hippo about a number 
of liturgical matters, Augustine, though overwhelmed with work 
(he is for ever complaining of lack of time), set himself the task 
of replying to the well-meaning layman’s queries. The letter was 
written about the year 400. Januarius was apparently puzzled by 
the fact that the date on which we celebrate the Passion of our Lord 
does not fall on the same day every year, as does that of His birth. 
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Augustine replies that “the observance of the Lord’s natal day is 
not sacramental, but only commemorative of His birth,” so that in 
the latter case it was enough that the event should be commemorated 
on some appointed day. But the celebration of an event is said to be 
“sacramental when it is so ordered that it is understood to signify 
something sacred or to be received or observed holily (sancte 
accipiendum).” Therefore, we observe Easter in such a manner as 
not only to recall the facts of the death and resurrection of Christ 
to remembrance, but also to find a place for all the other things 
which, in connection with these events, give evidence as to the im- 
port of the Sacrament. For since the Apostle wrote: “He was de- 
livered up for our sins and rose again for our justification” (Rom., 
iv. 25), a certain transition from death to life has been consecrated 
in the Passion and Resurrection of the Lord. 

Here the great bishop touches on a supremely important point in 
the Liturgy, namely, that of its being a living thing, a reality, mys- 
tical or sacramental, as he puts it, but for all that infinitely more than 
a mere commemoration, since by its very definition a sacrament or 
sacramental implies a spiritual actuality or result, produced by some 


outward gesture and symbolic action. The holy Doctor seems to 
attach less importance to the observance of our Lord’s birthday, but 
he does not deny that the birth of Christ, annually commemorated 
by the Church, is possessed of some spiritual efficacy similar to that 
of Easter; but in his day Easter was the great day of baptism, and in 
that sacrament the Death and Resurrection of our Lord is, of course, 
clearly shown forth in the catechumen’s death to sin and in his resur- 


rection to a supernatural newness of life. 

The three days now called Good Friday, Holy Saturday and Easter 
Sunday, were then the most sacred days of the year, as they are 
today. He calls them “most sacred,” and of the three “that of which 
the cross is the symbol is the business of our present life; those 
things which are symbolized by His rest in the grave and His resur- 
rection, we hold by faith and hope.” 

The forty days’ fast before Easter is spoken of repeatedly ; in fact, 
he reads the most wonderful meaning into the number forty, and 
draws a striking parallel between the forty laborious days of Lent— 
the symbol of our life in time—and the forty joyful days between 
Easter and the Ascension, or rather the fifty before Pentecost which 
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signify the life to come. “For this reason we do not fast on them, 
and in praying we stand upright . . . ; hence also every Sunday dur- 
ing the fifty days this usage is observed at the altar, and the Alleluia 
js sung, which signifies that our future exercise shall consists wholly 
in praising God.” * Elsewhere we get a glimpse of a church service 
in progress : “When brethren are assembled in the church, why should 
not the time be devoted to singing sacred songs, excepting of course 
while reading or preaching is going on, or while the president 
(antistes) prays aloud, or the united prayer of the congregation is 
led by the deacon’s voice?” We have here a description of ritual 
and of a liturgical year not very different from what we observe 
today and what the Church has observed during so many centuries. 

If we would get an idea of the sequence of festivals throughout 
the year, we need only take up the volume of Augustine’s “Sermones 
ad populum.” These pastoral exhortations and homilies fall natu- 
rally into four classes, the first being sermons on some selected pass- 
age of the Scriptures ; the second class is entitled: de Tempore (that 
is, sermons for the liturgical season) ; a third class is a collection of 
sermons delivered on Saints’ days, and a fourth is made up of ad- 
dresses given on various occasions. 

Among the sermons de tempore, we have no less than thirteen dis- 
courses delivered on Christmas Day, six on the Epiphany, seven for 
Lent, four dealing with the traditio and redditio symboli, five for 
Easter Eve, five for Easter Day (bearing the touching title ad in- 
fantes, or ad populum et ad infantes), twenty-nine delivered during 
paschal time (in diebus paschalibus), five on the Ascension and six 
on Pentecost. All these exhortations lean closely on the events they 
record, and the preacher bases his words on their liturgical obser- 
vance in exactly the same way as we do today—or, to put it more 
accurately, his preaching is such as to provide a pattern for all sub- 
sequent preachers. 

The calendar of the Saints was not then as rich as it is today when 
it is difficult to find a vacancy for the new Saints whom God gives to 
His Church in such numbers. But already the Apostles and the Pre- 
cursor and the Protomartyr Stephen had their festivals, and some 
of the great events in Our Lady’s life were honored by the Liturgy. 


1Ep. lv, passim. 
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The martyrs’ anniversaries were kept with much solemnity, and aj. 


ready it was customary to get special preachers on those occasions. 
Thus, on the feast of Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas, which drew im. 
mense crowds to their shrine in the basilica majorum at Carthage, 
Augustine was the special preacher at least on three—some thing on 
nine—different occasions; at any rate, we have three panegyrics of 
his of these twin stars of the Church’s firmament. 

In those days there were popular devotions very much as we know 
them in our own time: what St. Thérése of Lisieux means to mij- 
lions, St. Stephen the first martyr was to these our brethren of long 
ago. St. Augustine preached frequently on this the most popular 
Saint of the day, who then worked many miracles; as a matter of 
fact, one day Augustine’s sermon was interrupted by such an occur- 
rence. When the congregation saw this, there was such an explosion 
of enthusiasm that there could be no further preaching on that day; 
for the people could not be restrained in their demonstrations of joy, 
tears and joy alternately overcoming them. At last Augustine said 
that their very joy must be their thanksgiving. On the following 
day the Saint concluded the sermon which had been so wonderfully 
interrupted: “debet a nobis hesternus sermo compleri qui majori 
interruptus est gaudio” (Sermo cccxrxiv). 

Did space allow, countless instances could be given in which the 
African Doctor alludes to some liturgical observance as an already 
long-established thing. And it is certain that the great man took the 
keenest interest in all that concerned public worship : nothing was too 
small or trivial for him, and he did not forget even the mere physical 
comfort or discomfort of his people. In those days there were no 
benches in the churches; the people stood whilst the preacher was 
seated. More than once Augustine apologized for the length of his 
discourse, seeing that they had stood whilst he was seated. He 
praises the custom of churches over-seas, where already seats or 
benches had been introduced. 

That he paid the closest attention to what was read or sung is 
proved again and again by his referring to either Psalm or Lesson 
and basing his discourse on a text thus heard by all. In those days 
the custom still obtained of what is known as continuous reading 
of a Scriptural book—that is, a whole book was read right through, 
not in fragments only as is our custom. In this way the famous 
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commentaries on St. John’s Gospel were delivered by Augustine, day 
by day. For it would seem that these people had ample time for at- 
tending church, though such was, at times, the length of the homily 
that the preacher apologized to his hearers. 


ITI. 


The Liturgy of the Roman Church has no special offices in honor 
of this her greatest glory, but the Religious Orders which claim Au- 
gustine as their father and founder honor him with an Office and 
Mass of great beauty. However, what encomium could possibly 
surpass that which we find in the inspired words of the Mass of a 
Doctor of the Church? To none are the words of the Introit more 
applicable than to this most prolific of writers and most unwearied 
of preachers. Not only in his own day did he open his mouth in 
the midst of the assembly of the faithful (1m medio ecclesia aperuit 
os ejus), but through fifteen centuries the sweet and mighty sound 
of his voice has been heard and listened to by generation after gen- 
eration; and, as the centuries went by, not only has his light not 
grown dim or his voice feeble, but, on the contrary, his influence in 
the spiritual world grows with time and he still stands and will stand 
for ever before the world arrayed in a vesture of glory (stolam 
gloria induit eum) and with heaven’s own light playing around his 
head. Even the Collect is not strictly a special or proper one; in it 
we ask, through the intercession of St. Augustine, that we may ex- 
perience the customary effects of God’s goodness. 

It only remains to say that the great Doctor has permanently en- 
riched our Latin Liturgy by the beautiful prayer to Our Lady which 
is so simple in its phrasing and so Catholic in its scope: 


Sancta Maria, succurre miseris, juva pusilanimes, refove flebiles, 
ora pro populo, interveni pro clero, intercede pro devoto femineo 
sexu, sentiant omnes tuum juvamen. 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTs 


By THE Rev. FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 
XI. Concrete Practice of Faith 


One of the pastor’s assistants remarked to me one time that he 
could think of no better course in pastoral theology than he was 
getting under the teaching and direction and example of such a priest, 
Though the pastor was popular in the best sense of the word and 
respected and esteemed by everybody, he was too straight and in- 
flexible and inexorable in the application of religious principles to be 
liked by everybody. He would never compromise when a principle 
was at stake. One evening he came to table smiling. We expected 
him to tell us of some amusing incident or experience during the 
day, but he said nothing. When the assistant asked him why he was 
smiling on coming in, he promised to tell us after supper. During 
mealtime he was unusually taciturn and allowed us to do most of the 
talking. After supper he began: 

P.—I saw Mrs. M. this afternoon. You know her husband is the 
richest man in town and she the most ambitious social climber. For 
a long time I have tried to convince her that it is proper for Catholics 
to profess their religion openly and aggressively in their homes and 
not merely in church. She always made excuses. Neither crucifix 
nor holy water fonts nor any other evidence of Catholic faith could 
be seen about the rooms to which visitors are usually admitted. To- 
day I told her that I had seen something very beautiful, and that I 
wanted to have it sent to her if she would accept it from me as a 
little present. As her husband has been keeping me in cigars despite 
my potests, I felt that she could not gracefully refuse a little 
counter-present from me. I added that it would be a charming orna- 
ment for her reception room, and that I would expect her to give it 
the place of honor as the gift of her pastor. Taken off her guard, 
she promised that she would certainly do so and that she would make 
no secret of the giver. I smiled to myself all the way home when I 
thought of her disappointment and chagrin on getting my present. 

A.—What are you going to send her? 

P.—I am going to send her a large and very striking crucifix 
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which I saw the other day on Barclay Street in New York. She 
will also get two fine holy water fonts, because she is keeping her 
holy water in a bottle, hidden away for emergencies—if she has any 
at all in the house. This is a practice in many Catholic homes. 

A.—I doubt whether she will keep her promise. She will find a 
way of defeating your purpose. These social climbers do not believe 
it proper to make any display of such faith as they may have. They 
do not consider it good form. 

P.—She may squirm, but she will keep her word. I’ll make her 
keep it. 

A.—If she has resisted all your preaching and pleading in church 
about professing her faith by means of religious emblems in the 
home, she is not going to reform now. 

P.—She will keep her word. Though she is ultra-fashionable and 
socially ambitious, she is, I am sure, religious at heart. And if I do 
not see that crucifix occupying a place of honor when I get to her 
house again, she will get a heart-to-heart talk that will break down 
her resistance and any defence she may put up. 

A.—You may know her better than I do. I have no doubt about 
your ability to make her shed a few tears, but she will not yield 
gracefully. And I do not believe that Our Lord cares to be forced 
on anybody. He would feel ill at ease where He is not wanted. 

P.—Our Lord is a jealous God and will not accept a divided serv- 
ice, but He is also most loving and merciful. He is long-suffering. 
Though He will not force the human will, He does move it with His 
grace. He waited a long time for St. Augustine and for many of 
us, and, I hope, He is waiting for our friend, the social climber. 

A.—If you do have to make a heart-to-heart appeal to her, how 
do you expect to open her heart to the grace of God? 

P.—I shall tell her, among other things, that Our Lord is now 
pleading for a place in her home; and that He wants the first place, 
the place of honor, as a matter of justice and propriety. He desires 
to be professed openly and fearlessly. He, in the emblem of His 
Redemption, should be so placed that all who enter the house should 
see Him and understand that He is the acknowledged and honored 
master of the house. 

A.—To us such pleading sounds unanswerable, but will it conquer 
her worldliness? She is a clever woman and proud. Though she 
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observes the common religious proprieties as a matter of decency, 
she is hardened in her worldliness. 

P.—Let us wait and see. There is no arguing about things that 
depend on the grace of God. I have often found that people who re- 
mained unmoved by the most stirring sermons would yield to a per- 
sonal appeal. 

A.—Everything is possible with the grace of God who invests the 
words of holy men with a persuasive force. It is truly terrifying 
when we realize what power we have and what responsibility. The 
people are mostly willing enough to follow our religious leadership 
if we will only lead them. Man is so constituted that he needs a 
leader. The best of us need a leader, and we readily follow one 
who is officially given to us as a teacher and leader if we can respect 
him for his knowledge and virtue. 

P.—This thought has made and terrified Saints. It is wholesome 
and sobering for us often to meditate on how much depends on us, 
and on how much we shall have to answer for at the Judgment. | 
have been greatly helped by the teaching and example of a young 
priest who was assistant in the parish of my youth. Among the 
things which he taught us is the practice of worshiping Our Lord 
on the Cross. He was most regular and painstaking in teaching 
Catechism. When he came into our classroom, he always made a 
very reverent bow before the large crucifix in our room. We had 
never seen this done before, and we thought it singular. It wasa 
pure profession of faith and of love for the Crucified Teacher. 

A.—Quite striking! Why do we not all think of such eminently 
proper things and practise them? The possibilities of such a practice 
are most impressive. 

P.—Yes, the possibilities of such a thing are great. We boys fell 
under the spell of the practice and under the spell of the man. The 
simple action of that young priest made the crucifix mean something 
to us thoughtless boys. Unconsciously and most effectively he taught 
us by his example, and he explained the practice to us only when we 
came to the subject of the Passion in our catechism lessons. He im- 
pressed me so much that I can still quote his words almost verbatim. 
There was no particular effort nor anything studied about his words, 
which came straight from his heart, as we felt. He said: “We dis- 
play the crucifix everywhere. It is on our churches. We have it 
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here in every room of the school. Many people give it the place of 
honor in their homes. We have it on our rosaries and many of us 
kiss it before we begin the Rosary. It is the sign of our Redemp- 
tion and reminds us forcibly of Our Lord’s love and sufferings for 
us. We ought to show the greatest reverence to it. We ought to 
bow to it wherever and whenever we pass before it. Therefore, my 
dear boys, from now on you must make it a practice to honor Our 
Lord on the Cross with a bow when you come into this room.” He 
said more on other occasions. I believe that all those who were in- 
structed by him remained faithful to the practice which he recom- 
mended to us. It is wonderful what a priest with a convinced and 
practical faith can do. 

A.—This reminds me of a little account which I read some time 
ago about Sister Mary Martha Chambon, who was an apostle of 
the devotion to the crucifix and the Holy Wounds of Our Lord. I 
have thought of giving it to you and asking your opinion about it. 

P.—Yes, I know about her and the aspiration which Our Lord 
taught her. I have made it my own, and I have taught young and 
old here in church and in school to combine the aspiration, ‘““My 
Jesus, pardon and mercy by the merits of Thy Holy Wounds,” with 
their bow to the crucifix. The children acquire the habit of it in 
school, but the grown-up people require patient teaching and coach- 
ing. By dint of repetition I hope to make the practice common. 
Such a practice means much for the faith of the people. I expect it 
to have a sobering and spiritualizing effect on our social climber. 

A.—I quite agree with you. The reading of Sister Mary Martha 
Chambon’s Life has convinced me that such seemingly little things 
count for much in our religious life. They deepen our faith and 
develop our religious feelings and convictions. 

P.—There is no doubt about this at all. We are usually not con- 
crete enough in our religious teachings. Such things are concrete 
and definite. St. Francis de Sales said that he would rather have a 
person repeat the same aspiration a hundred times than please him- 


self with a variety. There is a wonderful educational efficacy in 
repetition. I have found the aspiration, “My Jesus, pardon and 
mercy by the merits of Thy Holy Wounds,” to intensify my appre- 
ciation of the Passion of Our Lord and my devotion to Him in the 
Mass. 
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A.—Repetition may have much educational value, but not jn 
prayer. At least in my case it has proved of little value. I repeat 
the “Deus in adjutorium meum intende” ever so often, and I am stil] 
doing it without much feeling. The repetition has not intensified my 
devotion. I am as cold as ever in prayer. 

P.—There is a reason for this coldness and lack of intense feeling, 
You repeat it as a matter of routine obligation. It is a part of your 
Office which you say hurriedly and with the object of getting it off 
your mind and hands. When you select a devotional aspiration and 
associate it with a bow to the crucifix or with a genuflection, you have 
a definite will and intention which help to fix the attention. If you 
single out deliberately some sentence or sentences in your daily recita- 
tion of the Office, you can get at least as much devotion and spiritual 
stimulation out of them as you can out of any self-composed aspira- 
tions. And the practice will help to make your Office less of a bur- 
den and more of a real joy. It is a pity that the Office remains for 
many of us always and merely a burden. 

A.—Thanks to your instructions and directions the Office is less 
of a mere burden for me now and more of a joy than it was in the 
beginning. However, I am still suffering from thoughtless routine. 
Most of us, I believe, find it hard to be attentive and always devout 
in prayers which we say by heart or which we read regularly. We 
take our pleasures seriously, our work as a matter of painful neces- 
sity, and our religion and its duties and practices as a cold duty. 

P.—This is the reason why we are so restless, so dissatisfied with 
ourselves, always seeking something and never finding it. Even the 
pagans saw this, but they also saw the futility of seeking satisfaction 
where it cannot be found. Marcus Aurelius in his so-called “Medita- 
tions” wrote: “Evédov Brére. “Evdov 4 any Tod ayadod Kai aeiv 


avaBrbe Svvauevn, éav del oxdxtys (Look within; for within you 


is the wellspring of virtue which will not cease from flowing always 
if you always keep on digging for it). 

A.—Who would expect so much hard wisdom from a pagan who 
had not the light of God’s revelation? I suppose this aptly illustrates 
the old dictum of the anima naturaliter christiana. 

P.—Are we properly grateful for this inestimable light? To make 
myself realize it, I have adopted the practice of saying every morn- 
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ing, on my knees, when I come into the presence of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, after having thanked Christ for His Presence: “O Lord, I 
thank Thee also for the light of faith, for my vocation to the holy 
priesthood, for Thy patience with me, for Thy mercy to me, and 
for all Thy loving dealings with me.” 

A.—I am learning from you the art of ejaculatory prayer all over 
again. Asa matter of course we were instructed in it in the Semin- 


ary, and I always practised it after a fashion, but not intelligently and 
definitely enough. 

P.—There is the point—praying intelligently. If we did religious 
things always intelligently, our religious character would be stiffened 
considerably and would much increase in definiteness and expression 
through our conduct. From my own long experience and many fail- 
ures I have found that it is the little things that count in religion 
as in other things, but they must be done in a fixed and definite and 
regular way. 

In this connection, by way of illustration, I will tell you how I 
cured a man of the wretched habit of profaning the Holy Name. 
He told me that he had seriously tried to overcome the habit, but 
that he found it too inveterate. I asked him whether he would make 
another effort under my direction. He thought it was useless. I in- 
sisted. Would he try? At last he promised, but his heart was not 
in the promise. 

What was my treatment? I asked him to make a little inclination 
with his head as often as he pronounced or heard pronounced the 
Name—the sweet Name of our Lord. If he pronounced it or heard 
it pronounced irreverently, he should also ask Our Lord’s pardon for 
the sin. If he used it in cursing, he should afterwards also strike 
his breast and make a devout act of contrition for it. 

A.—I am afraid this was too circumstantial for the poor man and 
probably not effective unless he had uncommonly good will and kept 
on trying and trying. 

P.—What can be done without good will and long trying? I en- 
couraged him repeatedly and he succeeded. The Holy Name became 
a power for him and his religious life gained immeasurably in in- 
tensity. It is always so. Practise your religion in little things intel- 
ligently and perseveringly and con amore, and you gain all along the 
religious line. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Wuat VESTMENTS MusT THE PRIEST WEAR AT BENEDICTION? 


Question: Is it allowed to give Benediction at the end of public Exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament with humeral veil over the surplice and stole, 
not wearing a cope? I always thought that it was not allowed, but the 
custom seems to have crept into a community of Sisters in this parish. 


SACERDOs, 


Answer: The precept of the Sacred Congregation of Rites de- 
mands that in the Benediction with the monstrance the priest wear 
the cope and the humeral veil (Decr. Auth., n. 3697, 12). No local 
custom to the contrary can excuse observance of the explicit precept 


of the Sacred Congregation. In the private Exposition with the 
ciborium the Benediction may be given without the cope. The priest 
wears surplice and stole, and may but need not wear the cope. 
When blessing the people with the ciborium, he must wear the 
humeral veil and cover the ciborium with it while giving the Bene- 
diction. 


PRIVATE PRAYERS SAID BY THE Priest DuriING His Mass 


Question: Is it permissible for the priest to make acts of adoration and 
petition during those moments of the Holy Mass when he is performing 
actions which are not accompanied by liturgical prayers—for instance, dur- 
ing the Elevation of the Sacred Host and the Chalice—or is there a regu- 
lation of the Church forbidding the priest during his Mass to say any other 
than the prescribed prayers of the sacred liturgy? CLERICUS. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law, in Canon 818, prescribes that 
the priest must faithfully and accurately observe the rubrical laws of 
the liturgical books, and forbids him to add ceremonies and prayers 
besides those prescribed or permitted. In reference to prayers, one 
must distinguish between oral and mental prayers. In the Memento 
of the Living and in that of the Deceased he may orally express the 
names of those persons for whom he wishes to make a special re- 
membrance, but it is to be done secrete like the recitation of the 
prayers of the Canon of the Mass. All other oral prayers are for- 
bidden to be added by the priest, in any part of the Mass. Mental 
prayer, whether acts of adoration or petition, or any other form of 
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mental prayer, is not forbidden, and is, on the contrary, very much 
to be recommended at those ceremonies of the Mass which are not 
accompanied by liturgical prayers. The fact that our interior pray- 
ers and aspirations do quite naturally clothe themselves in the form 
of words need not disturb the priest as though he was violating the 
law of the Church, provided he does not make an oral prayer of 
those thoughts. 


Mass IN CONVENT CHAPELS WITHOUT AN ALTAR Boy 


Question: For the licit celebration of Mass theologians require that the 
server be a male. A woman may respond to the versicles and prayers said 
by the priest if no male server can be had. Is a priest who says Mass each 
morning in a convent chapel obliged to have an altar boy serve the Mass, 
if he can get one without very grave inconvenience, or may he have one 
of the Sisters answer from the pews, for no woman may approach the altar 
while Holy Mass is said? CAPELLANUS. 


Answer: Canon 813 of the Code allows for a just cause that a 
woman answer the priest at Mass. In the case of convent chapels 
where the Mass is usually said at an early hour it may be rightly 
assumed that there is a sufficient reason for saying Mass without an 
altar boy, and one of the Sisters may answer the prayers, for the 
children should be in bed at that hour. The same difficulty of get- 
ting altar boys confronts the parochial priests who celebrate the 
early morning Masses in the church, and find nobody to answer the 
prayers. Though the law not to say Mass without a server has 
been insisted upon by the Church for centuries past, just as she 
insists on it at present, and though canonists and moralists consider 
it to be a serious matter, one may reasonably hold that the Church 
would not want the priest to deprive the people of Mass and Holy 
Communion because the altar boy fails to appear at the hour of 
Mass. It is true, of course, that the whole sacred rite of the Mass 
supposes the presence of people (cfr. the Dominus vobiscum, Orate 
fratres, Sursum corda, prayers which refer to the people offering 
Mass with the priest), and for this reason the presence of someone 
else besides the priest is required. The actual answering of the 


prayers and the serving at the altar is less important, we believe, 


than the fact that there be some person or persons who offer Mass 
with the priest. 
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Nurses, TEACHERS, STUDENTS AND THE WORKINGMEN’s INbDuLT 


Question: Is the ordinary work around a hospital and teaching sufficient 
to warrant a confessor in telling penitents, Brothers, Sisters, or seminarians 
that the law of fasting during Lent does not oblige them? Does the work. 
ingmen’s indult apply to them? ConrFEssor. 


Answer: Fast and abstinence from flesh meat are two distinct pre- 


cepts. One may be excused from the one without being excused 
from the other. Generally speaking, work and physical condition 
which excuse one from the precept of the fast may not excuse one 
from the precept of abstinence. We do not think it correct to say 
that all nurses in hospitals and all teachers are excused from the 
precept of fasting, nor all students, for the character of each one’s 
work and the amount of physical or mental work must be considered. 
If the work on account of its fatiguing nature does excuse a person 
from the fast, he is not thereby excused from both fast and ab- 
stinence on the days on which the law prescribes both. The work- 
ingmen’s indult has reference only to the precept of abstinence. The 
persons entitled to the concessions of that indult are those who have 
to perform physical work of a laborious character; it does not com- 
prehend persons who do light manual work or engage in teaching, 
study, etc. The term “operarii” used in the indult to designate the 
persons to whom the indult is granted—or rather may be granted— 
by the bishops, does not permit the extension of the indult to persons 
doing light manual or mental work. 


RETREAT BEFORE PERPETUAL SIMPLE OR SOLEMN PROFESSION 


Question: Are young men in temporary simple vows obliged to make a 
retreat at the end of three years prior to making perpetual simple or solemn 
profession? RELIGIOSUS. 

Answer: The Code of Canon Law prescribes an eight days’ re- 
treat before reception into the novitiate (cfr. Canon 541) and the 
same before the first vows at the completion of the novitiate (cfr. 
Canon 571). There is no mention of a retreat in the Code in refer- 
ence to preparation for perpetual simple or for solemn vows. It is 
quite certain that the Constitutions of all religious Congregations and 
Orders prescribe a retreat to be made by those who are to pronounce 
the final vows, and such prescription is perfectly legitimate. 
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Priests PLAYING GOLF 


Question: Now that the weather permits outdoor sports, the people see 
some of their clergy going to the golf links to enjoy that sport. Their 
priests all dressed up in the latest golf togs, playing with the élite of the 
town, seem to feel quite comfortable on the golf grounds. What impression 
does it make upon the people in general, what is the spirit of the Church 
regarding these games? A prominent Catholic once said to me: “It is 
awful to see the clergy lowering themselves so far.” There are many rules 
and inhibitions in the Church anent the clergymen’s amusements and plays. 


Are they not rather a noble experiment, such as our prohibition laws? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: As the writer never used a golf stick and never paced a 
golf links, he should be quite disinterested in giving his view on this 
kind of sport. In the first place, there is no regulation in the general 
law of the Church against playing golf. If one were to urge that 
this form of amusement or recreation is forbidden under the general 
prohibition of the Church that the clergy should refrain from what- 
ever is unbecoming to the clerical state, one would have to prove that 
playing golf is unbecoming to the priest. As to the golf toggery, 
one should not reasonably object to the wearing of an outfit suitable 
to the form of recreation. When bathing at the beach, nobody takes 
objection to a decent bathing suit; when hunting, or fishing, or hik- 
ing, or skating, nobody takes offense at others who wear clothes 
suitable for the occasion. The objection to golf on the score that it 
is a sport of the rich people and that the working people take of- 
fense at seeing the priest associate with them, is not well taken, we 
believe, for a good many ordinary business and professional men 
whose duties confine them so much to indoor tasks feel the need of 
such outdoor exercise as golf. It is, therefore, not true that it is an 
exclusive sport of the wealthy people. Why the Catholic man 
quoted by our correspondent should say that the priest lowers him- 
self playing golf, we do not understand. No matter what the priest 
does to get recreation—and he certainly is entitled to it as much as 
any man—some people will find a reason to object. One observa- 
tion we wish to make, namely, that the priest should be cautious 
not to give the people just reason for complaint by excesses and 
extravagances in the manner in which he takes his recreation. When 
the people know that pastor and assistants attend to their church 
work faithfully, stay on duty as they should, are kind and helpful 
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to the sick and the poor, they do not begrudge them recreation and 
decent amusement. 

The last remark of our correspondent—whether perhaps the re 
strictions that the Church makes by her laws on the life and conduct 
of the clergy are honored more by infractions than by observance, 
like the prohibition law of the United States—seems too severe a 
criticism. Human nature, whether in the layman or the priest. 
spontaneously rebels against restrictions, and it is only by the grace 
of God that strength is given to make the sacrifices that the law 
demands. If one considers the great many restrictions and pro- 
hibitions of the Church for the clergy, on the one hand, and the in- 
fractions of these regulations, on the other hand, there is a fair 
general average, we believe, of a good observance of the rules of 
the Church. There is room, however, for encouraging the spirit of 
observance and of sacrifice. 


OMITTING PRAYERS AFTER Low Mass 


Question: Please permit a slight correction to your answer about omit- 
ting prayers after Low Mass in the June issue of THe HomILetic Anp Pas- 
TORAL Review. There is a Declaration of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
June 20, 1913 (Acta Ap. Sedis, V, 311). READER. 


Answer: We are thankful to our correspondent for drawing our 
attention to the Decree of the.Sacred Congregation of Rites which 
had escaped our notice when we wrote about omitting the prayers 
after Low Mass. That Decree has reference to the following Low 
Masses—the Conventual Mass in religious communities and Chap- 
ters of Canons and to the Votive Mass of the Sacred Heart of the 


First Fridays of the month, both of which are not Low Masses in 
the ordinary sense of that term, and therefore are not concluded 
with the prayers at the foot of the altar. Furthermore, if the Low 
Masses at First Holy Communion, at a General Communion, at Con- 
firmation, Ordination, or Marriage are celebrated with a certain 
amount of solemnity, they may be considered solemn and the prayers 
may be omitted. Finally, whenever the priest immediately after Low 
Mass and without leaving the sanctuary or altar immediately per- 
forms a sacred function or pious exercise, the prayers after Low 
Mass may be omitted. 
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May THE Pastor Have His Assistant Priest Say THE Mass 
FOR THE CONGREGATION? 






Question: According to Canon Law, the pastor has the obligation to 
apply the Mass intention for the people of his parish on Sundays and cer- 
tain other days during the year. May he for any trifling reason commit 
the application of that Mass to his assistant without a grave sin against the 
law of the Church? ASSISTENS. 











Answer: There is no doubt that the law of the Church makes the 
application of the Mass a personal obligation of the pastor. Canon 
466 of the Code allows him, when legitimately absent from the 
parish, either to say the Mass himself in the place where he stays or 
have it said by the priest who takes his place in the parish. It is 
understood that he shall give the stipend to the priest who in his 
place applies the Mass for the congregation. For a good reason the 
Ordinary may permit a pastor to say the Mass for the congregation 
on a week day instead of the Sunday. As to the gravity of the 
personal obligation, it may be justly said that the obligation is 
grave, and that a frequent substitution is a serious violation of the 
law of the Church, while an occasional substitution should not be 
considered a serious matter. 
















Non-CatTuotics ACTING AS WITNESSES IN MARRIAGE 





Question: In THe Homitetic AND PastorAL Review, month of May, 
under the question: “Witnesses at Catholic Marriages,” a Decree is quoted 
which forbids non-Catholics to be employed as witnesses in Catholic mar- 
riages. Does this mean that non-Catholics may be employed as witnesses 
in mixed marriages? Could one of the witnesses be a Catholic, the other 
a non-Catholic? Is it ever permitted to let a non-Catholic assist as witness 
at a marriage of two Catholics, if there is a well-founded hope of promot- 
ing the conversion of the non-Catholic? Can the Ordinary of the diocese 
give permission to have a non-Catholic be one of the witnesses at a marriage 
of two Catholics when the bride or the groom happens to have a non-Catho- 
lic brother or sister that would want to be witness? SUBSCRIBER. 


















Answer: It is understood that, when we speak of witnesses at 
Catholic marriages, we mean marriages witnessed by the priest, 
whether one party only or both are Catholics. The reason why the 
Church does not want non-Catholics to be witnesses to marriages 
contracted before the priest is based on the general principle that in 
Catholic liturgical ceremonies non-Catholics should not be allowed 
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to take part because of their separation from the Catholic Faith, 
If one were to object that they are merely passively present, just 
as they are present at times at divine services in Catholic churches, 
one should reflect that the presence of the witnesses is an element 
required for the validity of the marriage contracted before the priest, 
and that therefore the presence of a witness at a marriage is very 
different from the presence of a person at divine worship. 

To avoid unnecessary offense of the people, the priest should 
instruct the people when they come to make arrangements for the 
marriage that the witnesses should be Catholics. If the priest has 
forgotten to do so and at the marriage itself finds out that one or 
both are non-Catholics (as may easily happen in mixed marriages), 
he should admit them rather than create confusion and give offense, 
for the matter is not of such importance that an exception could 
not be made. If the priest speaks to the parties in time, he usually 
will be able to get Catholic witnesses. If there is a special reason 
why a non-Catholic should be admitted as one of the official wit- 
nesses (for all who care to be present may come irrespective of 
their faith), he can get permission from the Ordinary to have that 


person as a witness, for the Decree of the Sacred Inquisition, August 
19, 1891, explicitly stated that the Ordinary may for a serious 
reason permit non-Catholics to act as witnesses. 


STANISLAUS Woywoop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Delegation for Assisting at Marriages 


Case.—In a certain parish, Titius, the parish-priest, was obliged to be 
absent occasionally owing to ill-health, and, therefore, the curate had 

to assist at all marriages during these absences. The local Ordinary 

had granted all the curates of the diocese general delegation to assist 

at all marriages in their respective parishes. Whilst Titius was absent 

on one occasion, Caius, a priest from another diocese, came to spend a 

few weeks in the presbytery. During his stay there, the curate dele- 

gated him for all marriages that might have to be celebrated during 

that period. On the return of the parish-priest, who unfortunately was 

not well enough to attend to his duties, the curate and his friend looked 
after the parish. On one occasion the curate delegated the other Father 
to assist at a particular marriage and to hear confessions. Subsequently, 
the curate had grave misgivings as to the validity of the marriages at 
which the visiting priest had assisted, and the absolutions which he had 
undoubtedly given. The questions that arise are: 

(1) What conditions are necessary that a parish-priest may validly 
assist at marriages in his church? 

(2) To what extent can a parish-priest delegate another priest to 
assist at marriages? 

(3) Were the marriages at which Caius assisted, and were his abso- 
lutions, valid ? 

Solution.—(1) Though a contract—and marriage is a contract— 
can generally be entered upon by the contracting parties without any 
witnesses to it, both the civil and the ecclesiastical laws insist on the 
presence of witnesses in some cases as a necessary condition for the 
validity of a contract. This is so in marriages. Indeed, the presence 
of witnesses at a marriage is so important in the eyes of the Church 
that even a priest can be dispensed with in two definite cases, but 
not the witnesses. 
Code (Canon 1098), but they have no bearing on the present case. 
Generally speaking, the presence of the parish-priest, local Ordinary, 
or priest delegated by either of them ad hoc is essential to the 
validity of Catholic marriages (Canon 1094). Consequently, a 
priest who assists at a marriage should make sure that he can 
legitimately do so. 


CASUS MORALIS 
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(a) A parish-priest can validly assist at marriages from the day 
of his installation, or, if there is no formal installation, from the day 
on which he enters upon his office, unless excommunicated, inter- 
dicted, or suspended from office by a particular decree, or declared to 
be such. 

(b) The marriage must take place within the limits of his eccle- 
siastical territory or parish. The case assumes that the pastor is an 
ordinary parish-priest in charge of a definite parish. Such a priest 
can validly assist at marriages of persons, whether his subjects or 
not, for it is the territory that now determines the right of valid 
assistance, and not the personal relation between pastor and subject. 
The former condition, that the parish-priest had to assist at the 
marriages of his subjects, gave rise to many difficulties; it was set 
aside by subsequent legislation (Ne Temere, 1908, and the Code, 
1918). 

(c) The priest must now assist at a marriage without being under 
the constraint of violence or fear. Formerly, under the Tridentine 
law, such marriage could have been valid. The present law does not 
mention deceit or fraud as an invalidating circumstance. 


(d) The priest must now (as also since the Ne Temere) ask the 
parties if they consent to the contract of marriage, and must receive 
their consent. His assistance must, therefore, be an active one. Re- 
ception of consent merely means that the parties give their consent 
in presence of the priest and with his advertence to the fact, but he 
could not make the marriage invalid by stopping his ears or affecting 
inadvertence. 


(2) A parish-priest who can himself assist validly at a marriage in 
his territory can give permission to another priest to assist validly at 
it within the territory. It is to be observed, therefore, that before he 
can give permission to another to do this, he must be able himself 
to assist validly, and must fulfill all the conditions laid down above, 
for the extent of the power of the priest delegated does not exceed 
that of the parish-priest, for no one can delegate more power than he 
himself possesses. As bearing on the case, it may be said at once 
that, when a superior possessed of ordinary jurisdiction gives delega- 
tion to another to deal with all cases of a particular kind, the person 
delegated can subdelegate in an individual case. Thus, where curates 
have general permission to assist at all marriages in a given territory 
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_-as they may have (Canon 1096)—they can validly subdelegate 
that power for a particular case, but not for cases in general. 


(3) From the principles stated, the solution of the case will be 
obvious. 

(a) The curate has power to assist at all marriages in the church, 
whether the parish-priest is at home or away. But in all parochial 
work he must act with suitable dependence on his superior. 


(b) The curate cannot validly give the visiting priest permission 
to assist at all marriages in general. 

(c) The curate validly gave the visiting priest permission to assist 
at the particular marriage. This is true even when the parish-priest 
isat home. But he should have acted with dependence on his parish- 
priest, and this clause is generally stated in the pagella given to 
curates. Therefore, he acted unlawfully—unless the case was urgent 
—and was guilty of a slight fault of want of subjection to authority, 
apart from inadvertence. 

(d) The curate could not, of course, delegate faculties for con- 
fessions; even a parish-priest cannot do so. But the absolutions 
given by Caius would have been valid in virtue of the error com- 
munis, if it existed, as we may suppose it did. 


(e) In regard to the other marriages, if any were celebrated in 
presence of Caius, there can be a divergence of view. A putative 
parish-priest can validly assist at marriages for which he has no dele- 
gation, because the Church supplies jurisdiction, and therefore the 
necessary faculties that issue from jurisdiction, by virtue of the 
error communis (Canon 209). Consequently, if Caius was reason- 
ably supposed to be the parish-priest, the marriages were valid (Cap- 
pello, “De Matrim.,” n. 663; Vermeersch-Creusen, “Epitome,” n. 
392). Even if Caius was reasonably supposed to be a merely dele- 
gated assistant for the marriages, they would have been valid in the 
opinion of Arregui (“Summ.,” n, 793, c. 1), but not so in the opinion 
of Ubagh (“Comp. Theol. Mor.,” II, n. 849, n 1). The terms of 
Canon 209 appear to favor the former view.' 


1Ubagh, “Ex his patet solutio”; cfr. Vermeersch, “Theol. moralis,” III, 795, 
n.3, and Aertnys, II, 836 (footnote), both of whom doubt, at least, the validity of 
putative delegation for a particular marriage; De Smet, “De Spons. et Matrim.,” 
n. 118, appears to think otherwise. 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


DECREE OF CANONIZATION OF TWELVE BEATI 


The issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis, of June 2, contains the 
decree of canonization and other preliminary decrees concerning 
the eight martyrs who lost their lives in the missions in Canada and 
in the northern sections of the United States bordering on Canada, 
namely, Sts. Jean de Brébeuf, Isaac Jogues, Gabriel Lalemant, 
Antoine Daniel, Charles Garnier, Noél Chabanel, René Goupil and 
Jean de Lalande, missionaries of the Society of Jesus; Cardinal 
Bellarmine, Bishop and Confessor, of the Society of Jesus; The- 
ophilus a Curte, Confessor, of the Order of Friars Minor; Catherine 
Thomasia, Virgin, of the Order of Canonesses of St. Augustine, 
and Lucy Philippini, Virgin, Foundress of the Institute of Pious 
Teachers. The final solemn canonization rites were conducted at 
St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome in the month of June (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXII, 259). 


New DIocesE ERECTED IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Portions of the Archdiocese of Manila and of the Diocese of 
Nueva Segovia have been cut off and the new Diocese of Lingayen 
created with the episcopal see at the City of Lingayen (Apostolic 
Constitution, Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 261). 


NEw PREFECTURE APOSTOLIC IN CHINA 


Portions of the Vicariates Apostolic of Mukden and of Jehol 
in China have been separated to form the new Prefecture Apostolic 
of Sze-ping-kai, which has been given over to the priests of the 
Seminary of Pont Viau in Canada (Letters Apostolic, Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXII, 264). 


CATHOLICS OF THE GREEK-RUTHENIAN RITE ARE GRANTED THE 
PRIVILEGE OF GAINING THE INDULGENCES OF THE Hoty ROSARY 


The question was proposed to the Sacred Penitentiary whether 
Catholics of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite may gain the indulgences of 
the Holy Rosary, though the Hail Mary in the Greek-Ruthenian 
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Rite differs from that of the Latin Rite. The answer was that they 
could not heretofore gain the indulgences, but for good reasons 
they are now given the privilege of gaining them (Acta Ap. Sedis, 


XX, 292). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Most Rev. William Hayden, Bishop of Wilcannia, New 
South Wales, Australia, has been appointed Archbishop of Hobart, 
Tasmania; the Right Rev. James O’Collins has been appointed 
Bishop of Geraldton, Australia. 

The following have been appointed Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. Thomas Millet (Archdiocese of 
San Francisco), Raphael Fuhr (Diocese of Los Angeles and San 
Diego), and Denis Gélinas (Diocese of Three Rivers, Canada). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.D. 





Hiomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of September 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Gratitude and Ingratitude 


By Huau F. Biunt, LL.D. 


“Where are the nine?” (Luke, xvii. 17). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Every day with the Church is a day of gratitude 
Yet we generally are unmindful of it. 
I. Ingratitude is a common vice. 


II. The ungrateful man is reprobated by God. 
III. Our duty to avoid the sin of ingratitude. 


From time to time I have had both Catholics and non-Catholics 
ask me: “Why is it that the Catholic Church does not set aside a 
special day of Thanksgiving?” There is in the question an implied 
criticism of the Church, as if the State, in appointing a day of 
thanksgiving, had got hold of a beautiful idea which somehow had 
escaped the Church. Now, no one will object to the State having 
its own day to give thanks to God. It is a beautiful custom, and 
bears out the conviction that our beloved nation is a God-fearing 
one, and that its motto, “In God we trust,” is not a mere gesture. 
But our critics are wrong in thinking that the Church has been 
caught napping in regard to this fundamental virtue of gratitude. 
The Church sets aside no one day in the year for thanksgiving, for 
the simple reason that she treats every day as a thanksgiving day. A 
few considerations show that. The great central act of worship in 
the Church is the Eucharist. And Eucharist means simply thanks- 
gwing. All over the world, from the rising to the setting of the sun, 
this great act of gratitude is being made to God. The air is forever 
filled with the strain of the Gloria: “We give Thee thanks for Thy 
great glory.” Like a perpetual trumpet sound is the opening of every 
Preface in the Mass: “It is meet and just, right and salutary that 
we should at every time and in every place give thanks to Thee.” 
The Church without a day of thanksgiving! Why, when you regard 
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things as they are, you must see that her entire occupation seems to 
consist in saying to God, “I thank Thee.” And by her continual act 
of gratitude the Church would impress upon the hearts of her chil- 
dren the realization of the fact that in order to be a Catholic, a fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ, it is essential to be grateful to God always. 


Yet INGRATITUDE IS THE COMMONEST OF CRIMES 


Cardinal Manning remarks somewhere that a man will forget the 
nine times you did him a favor and remember the one time you re- 
fused his request. That is the strange perversity of human nature. 
It is the perversity of selfishness. There is an old saw that declares: 
“If you want to lose a friend, lend him money.” Now, these are not 
the findings of pessimistic philosophy. They are hard facts which 
the world has learned in the school of hard knocks. It is only the 
very young who have not experienced the sting of ingratitude. What 
more common expression than to hear a man say after some expe- 
rience of ingratitude from some one to whom he has done a favor: 
“Well, that’s all the thanks I get!” Or: “He’s the most ungrateful 
man I ever met.” We experience it, or see it every day. And not 
merely on the part of friends, but even among those who are closely 
bound by family ties. Not even the same blood protects from selfish- 
ness, from ingratitude. Shakespere, who knew so well the heart of 
man, has said the last word on filial ingratitude, in his “King Lear.” 
“Filial ingratitude!” he cries. “Is it not as this mouth should tear 
this hand for lifting food to it?” And again: “How sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth to have a thankless child!’ We still live in the days 
of Lear. You all could tell tales of ungrateful children. You all 
have known instances where father and mother worked their fingers 
to the bone in order to bring up their children, to give them an educa- 
tion, only to have those same children bite the hand that fed them, 
neglect them, go away from them and never write them a line, and 
in some cases, after having robbed them, turn them over to a charit- 
able institution to end their days in sorrow, broken-hearted at the 
thought that their children were miserable ingrates. 


MAN Is UNGRATEFUL EVEN To His Gop 


Man’s inhumanity to man is bad enough, but it is worse when his 
ingratitude is directed against God. You are not surprised at what 
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some men do. The man who gives cold ingratitude to his father and 
mother is about the meanest man on earth. That man surely will 


never show gratitude even to God. But how many there are who 
are essentially kind-hearted, who are very effusive in acknowledging 
a favor done by a fellow-man, yet who are guilty of numberless acts 
of ingratitude to God! And all this in spite of the fact that there 
is nothing God condemns so much as ingratitude. St. Bernard says 
in one of his sermons that ingratitude is the thing that is most dis- 
pleasing to God. “It is,” he says, “a hot wind drying up the foun- 
tains of piety, the floods of mercy, the torrents of grace.” I think 
that of all the sufferings Our Lord endured nothing hurt Him as 
much as the unkindness of some of His friends. To have His own 
Peter deny Him must have pierced His Heart; to have Judas turn 
his back upon Him and sell Him for a few pieces of silver must have 
been one of the most horrible agonies of the Passion. But He was 
well used to the ingratitude of men. Adam and Eve had begun it on 
earth, even as Lucifer had begun it in Heaven. All that they had 
had come from God, yet they appreciated it so little that they wanted 
to deprive the Giver of His Throne. The whole story of the fall 
of the angels and the fall of man is one of rank ingratitude. All 
the sins of the world is bound up in that one thought—ingratitude. 
It is almost incredible that man, knowing all that he owed to God, 
could ever for one moment cease to be grateful. It is all as strange 
as the fact related in the Gospel of today. The story of the ten 
lepers out-Lears Lear. Here were men afflicted with the most hor- 
rible disease of leprosy, a disease which medicine was powerless to 
cure. They were outcasts on the face of the earth, living corpses 
from whom all clean men fled. Jesus Christ, who was always so 
merciful especially to the poor lepers, had pity on them and healed 
them. They went their way, happy again as they felt the new clean 
blood flow through them, and touched their white flesh once more. 
He had done for them what no other man could do, and they knew 
it; and yet only one out of the ten thought it worth while to come 
back and say a word of thanks to Him who had so befriended them. 
Their bodies were cleansed of the leprosy, but their souls were infect- 
ed with the leprosy of ingratitude. There was the tragedy of it, that, 
though gaining a little physical health for the time being, they had 
missed the greater gift of faith in neglecting to return and give 
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thanks to God. Even after all these centuries you can catch the 
sorrow in Our Lord’s voice as He asks: “Where are the nine?” 


It 1s Our Duty TO AvorpD THE SIN OF INGRATITUDE 


Where are the nine, indeed? I think we can answer that question 
truthfully by humbly admitting that we are with those nine ingrates. 
They represent us. For, however much we conform to the usages of 
polite society and express our thanks for favors received, we are 
somehow apt to forget our good manners when we are dealing with 
God. Weare inclined to be very self-sufficient, self-important. We 
all know the typical “self-made man” who is always boasting that 
he owes nothing to anybody. He is forever broadcasting his Ego. 
His position in the world is due to his own work, his own talent, and 
he gives credit to no one, not even to God. We despise a man of 
that kind; we call him an ignorant boor, conceited, selfish. But we 
have greater reason to despise ourselves in regard to God. St. Paul 
throws a word of reproach at us which we would do well to hear. 
“What have you,” he says, “that you have not received? And if you 
have received it, why do you glory as if you had not received it?” 
In other words, he says: “Everything you have has come from God; 
why try to make yourself believe that it is due to your own efforts?” 
But how often do you thank God for what you have received? Sure- 
ly there are many things which God has given you. There is life, 
liberty, happiness, the air we breathe, the food we eat, the clothes 
we wear. If the finger of God were withdrawn this instant, we 
would all sink back to nothingness. But for a thousand prayers of 
petition we make, there is scarcely one of thanks. People will storm 
Heaven to get a favor, will make novena after novena, light candles 
at the shrines, have Masses said, and will not rest until God listens 
to them. But once they have obtained the favor, how much time 
will they spend, how many Masses will they have said, how many 
candles will they light, to show that they are grateful? Very few, 
I fear. They got what they wanted and then went their way like the 
nine lepers, too selfish, too mean, to return and give glory to God. 

When all is said and done, that is our besetting sin—ingratitude. 
If we remain so poor spiritually, it is because we do not think it 
worth while to thank God for the graces He has already given us. 
Be not a niggard with God. Be like the poor stranger in the Gospel. 
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Realize all that God has done for you, and at least come back to 
kneel at His feet and whisper your gratitude. If you appreciate the 
gratitude of a man to whom you have done a favor, be sure that the 
Sacred Heart will appreciate even more your act of loving thanks, 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Solicitude and Trust 
By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


“Seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness and all these things shall 
be added to you” (Matt., vi. 33). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction. 
I. Undivided Service, the fundamental principle. 
II. Solicitude about temporal goods as excluding trust in God. 
III. Motives for trust in God: (1) He who gave the greater will 
give the less; (2) He who cares for the beasts and the 
flowers will watch over man; (3) God’s Fatherhood. 
IV. Problems of God’s Providence. The solution: (1) Theoreti- 
cal; (2) Practical—‘Seek first, etc.” 


I suppose it must have happened to you, my brethren, as it has hap- 


pened to so many Christians before you, to ask yourselves as you 
read the Gospels, whether this lofty doctrine is reconcilable with the 
exigencies of modern life. Is it possible for a man to be a genuine 
follower of Christ our Lord and at the same time an ordinary mem- 


ber of modern society? In particular, is Christianity compatible with 
“big business” and high finance? Nay, to bring the matter even 
closer to our own doors, must the earnest Christian, the practising 
Catholic, give up all effort to improve his worldly position and be 
satisfied with the bare necessaries of life? Some of you—all of you 
perhaps—may have found a practical working solution of the prob- 
lem. You are satisfied to do as you see others doing. Yet, it is well 
from time to time to look closely at our lives and see how they square 
with our profession of Christianity, with the actual teachings of Him 
who is Christianity—Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Now today’s Gospel is one of those passages in which our Divine 
Lord tells us most clearly what is to be the Christian’s attitude 
towards the goods of this world. Let us make a serious effort to 
understand His words and to realize their exact bearing on our own 
lives. 
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UNDIVIDED SERVICE 


Our Lord begins with the uncompromising assertion that a man 
cannot serve two masters. He will either hate the one and love the 
other, or else he will submit to the one and despise the other. And 
the two masters that He has in mind in this particular discourse are 
God and Mammon—that is, wealth or rather avarice. Let us under- 
stand this clearly, for it is easy to take it up wrongly. It is surely 
possible for a man to give good service to two different masters alter- 
nately or even at the same time, if the two services are not incom- 
patible in any way. That, however, is not Our Lord’s meaning. In 
the first place, “serve” has the meaning it had for the men of those 
days: it means giving that complete and absolute service which the 
slave gave to his master. A man cannot be a slave to two different 
men. For sooner or later their claims or their orders will clash, and 
he will be forced to choose between them. But Our Lord further 
tells us plainly that the two services are incompatible when the mas- 
ters are God and avarice. In other words, it is impossible to give 
oneself up wholly to the pursuit of wealth and at the same time give 
that service to God which is His due. For God claims the entire, 
unconditional, wholehearted allegiance of the creatures He has made. 

It would look, then, as though Our Lord would condemn all seek- 
ing of wealth, all endeavors to make money. No, it is not so. He 
condemns only that attitude towards money-making which may be 
described as servitude, as slavery to wealth—that frame of mind 
which puts money-making first and regards everything else as sec- 
ondary and subordinate. A man’s heart may be so set on the acquir- 
ing of wealth that everything else, including his religion, becomes of 
quite minor importance. Is not that the frame of mind of thousands 
of those we see around us today? They are simply given over to the 
service of Mammon. They sustain, as the Gospel puts it, Mammon 
and equivalently despise God. For to subordinate religion to money- 
making is to make little of God and to make light of the teaching of 
Christ. But it is possible so to aim at the acquisition of money and 
worldly goods as not to subordinate God’s service to the getting of 
them. It is possible to keep the heart free from any bondage to 
avarice. As the Psalmist had said long since, “if riches abound, set 


not your heart upon them” (Ps. Ixi. 11). 
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Such, then, is the general principle laid down by Christ: God's 
service is supreme, He is the sole Master of our lives and of our 
deeds, we owe allegiance to no other power on earth or in heaven, 
Now, how is this principle to be applied to our daily lives? That is 
what Our Lord tells us next. 


SoLICITUDE ABouT TEMPORAL GoopDs 


In practice then, He tells us, lest we be led into that slavery which 
He has just condemned, we are to put from us solicitude about tem- 
poral goods, even those which seems to us most necessary for our 
very existence—our food and our clothing. Now, here again it is 
necessary to consider with reverent attention the words of the Master 
and endeavor to grasp their true meaning. We must not whittle 
them down nor explain them away. Neither must we put into them 
a meaning which they do not bear. 

Note in the first place that, in saying “Be not solicitous,’ Our Lord 
does not say “Be not provident, be not thrifty, do not work for your 
living.” There is nothing in the general tenor of the passage to tell 
us that that is His meaning, and His words have never been under- 
stood in that sense by Christians, not even by the most selfless and 
mortified Saints. The kind of solicitude which Our Lord condemns 
becomes plain as we read on, and as we take into account His teach- 
ing as a whole. In the first place, He condemns that kind of anxiety 
about the future and about our worldly prospects which leaves out of 
count and ignores God’s Providence. 


MoTIVES FoR TRUST IN GOD 


“Be not anxious,” He goes on, “for your life, what you shall eat, 
nor for your body, what you shall put on.” It is God who gave us 
our lives and our bodies. He who gave us the greater gifts will not 
fail to give us the lesser. The more necessary these things are—and 
what can be more necessary than food and clothing ?—the less reason 
we have for overanxiety. For surely He who gave us our very lives 
will not refuse us the means of preserving them as long as He wills 
that this mortal life should last. Therefore, we ought not to have 
that anxiety which would destroy our trust in Providence. And 
then our Divine Lord passes on to another reason for trust in Prov- 
idence. He bids His hearers look around them at the things of 
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nature—God’s creatures all of them. He has but to wave His hand 
as He speaks. His hearers were assembled on a hillside near the Sea 
of Galilee. It was springtime and the fields sloping down to the lake 
were bright with tulips and anemones, scarlet and purple and gold. 
From the thickets beside the watercourses came the song of birds. 
Perhaps a twittering flock of sparrows was passing overhead. So 
all His hearers grasped at once His meaning when He said: “Con- 
sider the birds of the air that they sow not: they neither reap nor 
gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them... . Ob- 
serve the flowers of the field how they grow; they toil not; neither 
do they spin; yet I say to you, not even Solomon in all his glory 
was arrayed like one of them.” 

It was not, of course, a call to a life of mere idleness and passivity ; 
it was a call to trust in God. God’s providence takes care of the dumb 
beasts and clothes the fields and woods in beauty. But man—the 
image of God, the brother of Christ, man spiritual, immortal—is of 
higher worth than the rest of nature animate or inanimate. “Are 
not you,” says Christ our Lord Himself, “of much more value than 
they?” And so it is right and fitting that God should have even 
greater care of what He values more. Over men, therefore, He will 
watch with an even more vigilant, an even tenderer, providence. 
That is just what our Divine Lord says: “If God so clothes the grass 
of the field which exists today and tomorrow is thrown into the fire, 
how much more will He not clothe you, O ye of little faith!” This 
was not the only time that the Master used this same persuasive 
argument. On another occasion He said: “Are not two sparrows 
sold for a penny? And yet not one of them will fall to the ground 
without your Heavenly Father.” He knows and cares about what 
happens to even the tiniest of His creatures. And then Christ said 
to those who were listening to Him: “But as for you, the very hairs 
of your head have all been numbered. Therefore, fear not; you are 
of more value than many sparrows” (Matt., x. 29 sqq.). 


Gop’s FATHERHOOD 


There remained a more powerful, an all-embracing, argument for 
trust in God. It is this. God is more to us than Providence; He is 
our Father. My brethren, put out of your minds the idea, if you 
have ever entertained it, that this is merely a picturesque and poetic 
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title for God. No, it expresses a deep truth and a most significant 
reality. God is our Father, not indeed in the literal and materia] 
sense as the father who begot us according to the flesh, but in a sense 
which is not less real for being higher, nobler, more spiritual. He 
is our Father, not merely because he gave us being, but because the 
being He gave us is stamped with His image and likeness. That is 
the essential of Fatherhood. But He is our Father for this further 
reason that Christ, the only begotten Son, by becoming man made 
us all His brethren, and therefore sons of God by adoption. So 
that He could say, speaking of His coming death: “I go to My 
Father and to your Father.” Those exquisite words, “your Father 
in Heaven,” alternating with those others so full of filial love, “My 
Father,” were ever on His lips. 

To return, then, to our Gospel, it is natural that, in teaching us 
to cast aside that anxiety and solicitude about temporal things which 
implies mistrust of God, He should speak of God’s Fatherhood. 
“Therefore,” He continues, “be not anxious saying: What shall we 
eat? or wherewith shall we be clothed? For your heavenly Father 
knows that ye have need of these things.” He knows, and that is 
enough for us. Other men may know of our distress and yet be 
powerless to help. Others again may be fully aware of it and be 
unwilling to help. It cannot be thus with Our Father in Heaven. 
He is able to help because He is God. He is willing to help because, 
being our Father, He loves us. What more unshakable grounds 
can there be for casting aside all diffidence and giving Him perfect 
trust? 


PRroBLEMS OF GoD’s PROVIDENCE 


And yet, my brethren, and yet! I seem to see you turning over 
in your mind fragments of your own experience of life. And, as 
you do so, there seems to rise up before you many a fact hardly 
to be reconciled with Our Saviour’s picture of God’s Providence as 
set forth in the Sermon on the Mount. You call up instances of cruel 
and, so it seems to you, unmerited suffering, cases of hopeless misery 
and unrelieved want. You see evil triumphing in high places, while 
goodness starves in the slum. What Providence is watching over 
the homeless outcast? How can God stand by and see unmoved the 
lowly trampled under foot—stand by and behold the powerful, un- 
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punished, grind the faces of the poor? Who will deny that such 
things are done even in this great land? 


THEORETICAL SOLUTIONS 


My brethren, do not think that in this brief discourse I shall at- 
tempt to unravel for you the tangled skein of life or seek a solution 
to its enigmas. There are many things in God’s world which we 
shall not understand until He has for ever drawn aside the veil. But 
this I shall say, that the sole solution of life’s riddles, in so far as it 
is given to man to solve them at all, is to be found in the truths that 
God has revealed. Life is seen to have a meaning only in the light 
shed upon it from above. Thus, keys to the seeming anomalies of 
God’s Providence are given us in the awful truth of sin, original and 
actual; in the consoling truth of the atoning, purifying, detaching 
efficacy of sorrow and pain; in the principle of likeness to Christ; 
in the merciful nature of a temporal punishment which saves from a 
far more terrible chastisement to come. In a word, the distressing 
facts of suffering and destitution and all the ills that flesh is heir 
to must not be viewed in isolation but in the light of all the great 
truths which God has chosen to reveal. 

But when we have tried our keys and they have seemed to open 
nothing, when the mystery still stares at us with blank and im- 
penetrable face, then we can and must fall back upon one central 
truth—God’s Fatherhood. God is our Father, and He knows. That 
is enough for us. 


THE PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


And as with the riddles of the world at large, so with the riddles 
of our own little lives that touch us more nearly and are no less 
baffling. Shall we for ever rack our brains to find a solution, or 
shall we resolve in bitterness and despair that no solution can be 
found? When, for instance, some great misfortune or some awful 
bereavement comes suddenly into our lives, shall we in blind rage 
dash ourselves against the stony barrier of our fate, or shall we in 
mute hopelessness fold our hands and await the end? All these, my 
brethren, are pagan ways of facing life or of meeting misfortune. 
Far different is the Christian way. It is set forth by Our Lord Him- 
self in this very Gospel passage that we are studying today. What- 
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ever befalls, there is one thing that a Christian must do: he must, 
says Christ, “seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness” 
When adversity or bereavement comes, I do not say that a man must 
stifle sorrow. It is human to grieve, and the Christian is a man. But 
grief must not smother duty, sorrow must not shut out the thought 
of God. Again, in days of want and pinching poverty there come 
as an antidote to despair, there come as a clarion call of hope, those 
great words of Christ; “Seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.” Poverty must not draw you away from the duties 
of religion; the struggle for a living must not warp your sense of 
right and wrong. Let His service and worship be your first, your 
supreme care, and trust Him for the rest. 

My brethren, you will not trust Him in vain. Centuries before 
the light of Christ had dawned upon the world the ancient Hebrew 
Patriarch had cried out : “Though He should slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him” (Job, xiii. 15). And the Psalmist had written: “Even 
though I should walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evils because Thou art with me” (Ps. xxii. 4). 

But we have something far more comforting than the dim revela- 
tion of the ancient world. We have the glorious word of Christ, the 
unbreakable promise of Christ. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and the rest will be added to you.” Yes, 
there it is. It is not a promise of wealth, or place, or power. But 
it is a promise of this: that, if you and I, my brethren, do our duty, 
then, on the word of Christ that cannot fail—Heaven and earth 
shall pass away but His word shall not pass away—we shall be given 
all the means needed to fulfill our destiny. The mighty God of 
Heaven, who is also our most tender Father, will watch over us, 
will guide our steps and lead us on, until that great day dawns when 
He will call us home and we shall possess Him for ever. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Life Everlasting 


By J. P. REDMOND 
“But he that soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life everlasting” 
(Gal., vi. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Brief analysis of the Epistle; a neat summary of the principles 
of Christian spiritual life. 
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II. Easier to meditate upon hell than upon heaven. Reasons: 
(a) our experience of pain compared with our experience of 
happiness; (b) distinction between pleasures and real hap- 
piness. 


III. Eternal life implies the immortality of the soul. Proof of 
immortality: the changing body, the unchanging soul. 

IV. Faith revelations of the happiness of heaven through (a) the 
thirst for knowledge, (b) the craving for love. Knowledge 
and love the most satisfying of human experiences. 

V. Heaven is to know and love the infinite God. 


In a few words St. Paul gives us a neat summary of the principles 
of Christian spiritual life. The inward state of grace must have a 
practical influence upon our external behavior. We must be on our 
guard against those petty faults, jealousy, envy, spitefulness, and 
such like, which so easily overtake the devout but unwary Christian. 
We must bear in mind that sinful indulgence of the body brings its 
own punishment even in this life. For our encouragement we should 
keep our thoughts directed towards the final reward, life everlasting. 
Christian spiritual life would be vain and empty apart from that 
promise of final reward. The whole history of God’s dealings with 
the world from the creation of man to the final revelations which 


came through our Lord Jesus Christ, is inseparably bound up with 
the promise of Eternal Life. 


It 1s EASIER TO MEDITATE ON HELL THAN ON HEAVEN 


Now, it is a fact, and one which startles us when we reflect upon 
it for the first time, that we find it easier to think about hell than 
about heaven. Pain is to us a dread reality; we hate it, we shrink 
from it. Suffering cuts into our memory deep scars which are not 
soon effaced. Hell is pain; hell is eternal suffering. Heaven, on the 
other hand, is happiness, eternal bliss. But how slight is our expe- 
rience of real happiness! Pleasure we understand; but frequent 
change is a necessary condition for pleasures, whereas true happiness 
has a permanent quality. Moreover, pains and pleasures take hold 
chiefly upon the changing body, whilst happiness diffuses itself over 
the unchanging soul. Such happiness as we experience in this life 
comes to us in fleeting moments, or abides with us almost unnoticed 
so that often enough we do not appreciate our happiness until it has 
deserted us. Our imagination can easily rise to an eternity of suffer- 
ing, but we feel its weakness when we try to picture an eternity of 
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happiness. Our earthly experience will not carry us far, for as St. 
Paul reminds us, “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath jt 
entered into the heart of man, what things God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.” 


ETERNAL LiFE IMPLIES IMMORTALITY OF SOUL 


Our belief in eternal life implies the immortality of the soul. We 
live in a world of change, and these bodies of ours are always chang- 
ing. We grow up, we gain or lose weight; we are subject to wear 
and tear, and we eat and drink to repair the damage. Our facial 
appearance alters with increasing years. Yet, with all this changing 
we are aware that there is something within us that does not change. 
There is something that has remained the same as it was when first 
we became conscious of our existence. We may call that something 
our personality, our inner self, our “I.” But in very truth that un- 
changing something is the soul. The soul is a simple substance; it 
has no parts, it cannot be corrupted; in other words, it cannot die. 

Neither can the soul find full satisfaction in the ever-changing 
things of this world, because it was designed by God to dwell in a 
world where there is no change or shadow of alteration. It requires 
an effort on our part to measure our minds against a span of a mil- 
lion years; yet, a million years hence our souls will still be living, 
we shall still be conscious of our identity: but whether we shall be 
living in happiness or pain depends upon the use we make of the 
present life. “For what things a man shall sow, those also shall he 
reap. For he that soweth in his flesh, of the flesh also shall reap cor- 
ruption; but he that soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life 
everlasting” (Gal., vi. 8). 


FAINT REVELATIONS OF THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN 

By turning the eye within, we can gain faint, far-off glimpses of 
the happiness of heaven. God has opened the eternal gates just a 
few inches, as it were, and allowed narrow gleams of light to trickle 
down into our souls. First of all then, we find that we have an un- 
quenchable thirst for knowledge. Year after year we drink deeply, 
but still the thirst remains. This thirst for knowledge is the power 
which has urged men to devote their lives to the researches which 
have resulted in our stupendous material progress. It stimulates 
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men to leave their homes and all that the heart holds dear to embark 
on perilous voyages of exploration. Its impelling force is symbolized 
in our vast libraries and educational institutions. 

And in seeking to gratify this thirst men do not grasp at material 
things only. They want also to know what is beyond the world. In 
this we find the explanation of the ever-increasing crop of fantastic 
religions. Our newspaper providers understand this to their advan- 
tage; they are well aware that in journalism nothing succeeds better 
than a series of sensational articles which profess to disclose new 
ideas about God and the after-life. But we realize to our disappoint- 
ment that in this world we can never acquire sufficient knowledge to 
satisfy us; the most aged of learned men would be the first to admit 
that after a long life of study he was still as eager as ever to learn. 

At the same time we cannot fail to notice that the acquisition of 
knowledge is one of the joys of life; a keen student is never so 
content as when in the company of his books. Now, our understand- 
ing which enables us to take in knowledge is one of the powers of the 
soul. If then we can never find full satisfaction in knowing the 
finite things of this world, it is because God has created us to know 
Him. In heaven the craving of the soul will be satisfied to the ut- 
most of its capacity, for then we shall be admitted to intimate 
knowledge of the infinite God. “Now this is eternal life, that they 
may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent” (John, xvii. 3). From one point of view, then, the hap- 
piness of heaven will consist in receiving our fill of knowledge. “We 
see now through a glass in a dark manner; but then face to face. 
Now I know in part; but then I shall know even as I am known” 
(I Cor., xiii. 12). 





Our TuHIrstT FOR LOVE 


Even stronger than the thirst for knowledge is the yearning for 
love. We cannot live without love any more than we can live with- 
out light. Just as there are innumerable shades of light, each with a 
beauty of its own, so in like manner are there many degrees of love, 
each having its own peculiar quality. The most common degree of 
love is friendship; and is there a human being who does not need 
a friend? Anyone who cuts himself off entirely from the kindly 
influences of human love becomes an object of suspicion, unless he 
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be one of those chosen souls who renounce all earthly affections ip 
order that they may be free to abandon themselves unrestrainedly 
to the highest love, the love of God. God often rewards those who 
thus give themselves wholly to Him with mystical experiences of 
love which are nothing less than a foretaste of the happiness of 
Heaven. At such times their souls are so filled with happiness that 
they seem to be bursting through the frail body, and with St. Teresa 
they cry out: “Enough, O Lord, enough!” Yet, afterwards they are 
pierced with sadness at having to come back to the things of earth. 

Of all our human experiences the joys of love approach nearest 
to real happiness. Love is more gratifying to the soul than any 
other human delight because it has a certain permanent quality. The 
inspired poet tells us that love is as strong as death; its strength as- 
serts itself in times of sorrow and suffering. Those who are bound 
together by this strong tie can bravely face together the trials of 
sickness and poverty, for the trials of life cannot deprive them of 
their hidden joy. 


In heaven we shall love God. In heaven we shall see God face to 


face; we shall know Him as He is, and through that immediate 
knowledge we shall love Him with a love immeasurably beyond our 
present power. If then our present experience of knowledge and 
love, limited though it be, can give us the best of earthly gladness, 
how unspeakably wonderful must be the happiness of heaven, which 
is to know and love the infinite God for ever! 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Family That Is God 
By W. F. CunnincuaM, C.S.C. 


“I bow my knees to the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, of Whom all paternity 
in heaven and earth is named” (Eph., xi. 14,15). 
SYNOPSIS: A. Introduction: 
I. “Let Us make man to Our image and likeness.” 
II. Not only individual man but man’s life in society is a 
reflection of the life of God. 
B. Body: Man’s life and the life of God. 
I. The human family: (1) the greatest source of natural 
satisfaction—children; (2) the greatest source of sor- 
row—children of which you are ashamed. 
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Il. The Divine Family: (1) the Parenthood of God—the 
Trinity; (2) the trinity within the home; (3) God 
creates man to His own image; (4) God sends His 
Son to lead man back to his true quest. 


III. The Spiritual Family of Christ: (1) Priest and People; 
(2) Religious teacher and pupils; (3) Parents and 
their children. 


C. Conclusion: How can we mold our personality to the image 
of Christ? 
I. By picturing Christ in our place, or 
II. By asking Him how we should act and 


III. Following His answer, we become members of the 
family that is God. 


The first recorded words spoken by God of man, “Let Us make 


’ 


man to Our image and likeness,” remind us that in some real way 
the very being of man is a faint reflection of the Being of God. They 
are our justification also for the surmise that not only is man as an 
individual a reflection of the being of God, but that man’s life in 


society on earth is a reflection of the life of God in heaven. 


THE HuMAN FAMILY 


We see this concretely in the human family. To the question, 
“What is the highest natural satisfaction that man can achieve on 
earth?” I believe the true answer is this—the reproduction of one’s 
ideal personality in the personality of another. This means for you 
parents, fathers and mothers of the generation that is to succeed you, 
that the greatest source of natural satisfaction is the reproduction of 
your own ideal personalities in the personalities of your children. 
And here too, of course, resides the greatest source of life’s disap- 
pointments, namely, the failure to bring it about that your own ideal 
personalities shall find concrete expression in the personalities of 
your children, and instead to see those personalities unfold into some- 
thing dwarfed, arrested or misformed of which you can only be 
ashamed. Nevertheless, in spite of this risk, you fathers and 
mothers have given expression to the impulse to parenthood resident 
within the nature of all mankind, and your joys as well as your sor- 
rows in this life will be determined for the most part by the degree 
to which you realize or fail to realize this ambition to see your chil- 


dren develop into men and women of the type you most admire. 
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TuHeE DIVINE FAMILY 


Now let us apply this thought to the parenthood of God. If we 
are made to the image and likeness of God, and if, in a natural way, 


the supreme experience of all mankind is parenthood, have we not 
reason to expect a similar parenthood in the being of God? And go 
it seems to be. For God, knowing Himself, loved Himself and 
through that Love brought forth His only-begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. Here we have the 
Trinity revealed in sweet reasonableness, the Father loving the Son 
and the Son loving the Father, and this Love is the Third Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Love. 


So too in the ideal Christian home. The father loves the mother 
and the mother loves the father, and through this love are born the 
children of their union. Behold the Trinity within the home! Man’s 
life on earth is a reflection of the life of God in heaven. 


But let us develop further this thought of the parenthood of God. 
If human parents, if a mother in particular finds her supreme natural 
satisfaction in bringing into this world and bringing up according 
to the model of her own ideal image the child of her bosom, are we 
astonished that God, the prototype of man, should find divine satis- 
faction in bringing into being a creature made after His image? 
And God said: “Let Us make man to Our image and likeness. . . . 
And the Lord God formed man of the slime of the earth and 
breathed into his face the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul” (Gen., i, ii). 

But man, so made after the image and likeness of God, had resting 
upon him the obligation to perfect this likeness of the Divinity. To 
this end he was given certain helps or graces over and above what 
was due his nature. Nevertheless, man failed in the very first at- 
tempt to achieve the object of his high destiny; and, following the 
fall of our first parents, he wandered farther and farther from the 
road that led to his true goal, until finally all but a handful of living 
men were lost in the wilderness of paganism. But God did not for- 
get the creature of His hand. In the fullness of time God sent His 
only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, to lead man back to his true quest, 
to perfect in himself the likeness of God. 


Now man’s task is clearly pictured before him. In the personality 
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of Christ-—man like himself but God like His Father—man sees his 


true goal, to reproduce the personality of Christ in his own person- 


ality. 
THE SPIRITUAL FAMILY 

And this is the goal of all of us. The priest with his people will 
Gnd his highest natural satisfaction in reproducing in the members 
of his flock his own ideal personality. But he will find his highest 
supernatural satisfaction in reproducing the personality of Christ in 
his own personality. So too the religious teacher in the classroom. 
She has given up the family of the flesh in order that she may extend 
her activities to include working with a far greater number of chil- 
dren of the spirit. In them she finds her highest natural satisfaction 
by laboring to fashion them according to her own ideal image. But 
her highest supernatural satisfaction must ever be found in laboring 
to fashion within herself the personality of Christ. And so too you 
parents living the family life in the world. Your supreme natural 
satisfaction will come, if it comes at all, in forming your children 
after the image of your own ideal selves. But your supernatural 
satisfaction must come through modeling your own ideal image after 
the image of Christ. This is the privilege and the obligation of us 
all, that we may become children of God, brothers with Christ. 


CONCLUSION 

How can we do this? Briefly, by picturing to ourselves Christ 
in our place in any difficult or trying situation which life may present 
to us and acting as we believe He would act in this same situation. 
Or if, since Christ was God as well as man, we cannot picture Him 
in the same situation in which we may find ourselves, at least we can 
call upon Him in prayer and ask Him to tell us how we should act 
in the emergency that is confronting us. Nor will He refuse an 
answer. And if we follow the suggestion His grace gives us, we 
may be sure we are modeling our own image after His. This is 
what St. Paul means when he says in today’s Epistle : “I bow down 
my knees to the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” That is, he has 
recourse to God in prayer, and such prayer poured forth in all 
humility cannot fail to find an answer. Following that answer, like 
St. Paul, we become children of the Father, brothers with His Son, 
co-heirs with Christ, members of the family that is God. 





Book Reviews 


A GREAT CHURCHMAN 


What Our Lord said about the necessity of seed dying in order that 
it may bring forth much fruit is especially true of great men. In fact, 
the real greatness of a truly extraordinary person hardly ever appears 
during his mortal years. The span of human life is too short to suffice 
for more than a sowing of the seed which is destined to grow and ripen 
into an abundant harvest, and others must be the judges of the quality 
and benefits of that harvest. Moreover, we need a perspective and a 
distance from which to view men and their relationships, as well as 
objects of great size. As we can only appreciate the massive mountains 
from the somewhat distant plain, so the separation of years is needed 
before we can justly weigh and rightly value the qualities and achieve- 
ments of an uncommon personality. This does not mean that the lives 
and works of the great pass all unknown and unnoticed during their 
earthly sojourn, for the facts are often quite to the contrary ; but it does 
mean that many of those stage-players who attract most attention while 
they are alive—men whose days are full of sound and fury—are little 
spoken about and are soon forgotten when they are dead, whereas the 
truly great really begin to live with death and they grow with the march 
of the years. 

We have an illustrious example of this phenomenon in the bishop, 
saint, and scholar who passed from among us in 1915, and whose life 
now lies in print before us.’ Bishop Hedley was born nearly a century 
ago. From his early years he showed signs of extraordinary qualities 
of body, mind and soul. He entered the Benedictine Order when young, 
and became a devout religious, a thorough scholar, an efficient teacher. 
Later, as Bishop of Newport, his activities and influence became vastly 
enlarged. Besides the administration and improvement of his poor dio- 
cese, which of itself was enough to engage all the efforts and attention 
of a less gifted man, he soon was sought on all sides as a counsellor 
and director of souls, a retreat-master, and a preacher for extraordinary 
occasions all over England. Meanwhile he was Editor of The Dublin 
Review for six years, wrote a great number of articles for publication 
on a wide range of subjects, issued regularly his carefully prepared 
Pastoral Letters, carried on a ceaseless correspondence with all the 
leading churchmen of England of his day, found time for profound 
study and a wide reading of the best ancient and contemporary litera- 
ture, and produced the splendid books on which his fame chiefly rests 


1 The Life of Bishop Hedley. By J. Anselm Wilson, D.D., Monk of Ample- 
forth Abbey (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 
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and which will doubtless carry his name far into the future. His 

wers and capacity for work and the quality of his literary productions 
were exceptional. He was regarded as the greatest preacher in England 
during his generation, and is now rated second only to Newman among 
Catholics as a writer of pure, elevated, elegant English prose. 


Of the published works of Bishop Hedley his famous “Retreat” (first 
printed in 1894), his three volumes of “Sermons,” and his “Holy 
Eucharist” are the best known. Two other Retreats—“A Spiritual Re- 
treat for Religious” and “A Spiritual Retreat for Priests’”—were pub- 
lished from notes after his death. “A Bishop and His Flock” and his 
“lex Levitarum” are two more of his works. His books, therefore, 
are not numerous, but their quality reflects the high character of the 
man himself. 

If he had written nothing but his famous “Retreat,” his reputation 
would be secure, for in that book he has given us a classic. In the judg- 
ment of the present writer, there is no other work of the kind that can 
be compared with it. It is a mine of deep, sane spirituality, enriched 
with marvellous reflections and striking illustrations, breathing every- 
where the spirit of the Divine Scriptures, and expressed in language 
as wonderful as the heavenly thoughts it portrays. It can be used over 
and over again, year after year, and it is always fresh, vivid, and pene- 
trating even to the very depths of the soul and the spiritual life of 
mankind. 

The Bishop was often asked during his life what was the secret of 
the freshness of his writings. Once with a smile he gave the simple 
reply: “I read the Fathers, other do not.” May we not respectfully 
add that he should have mentioned also the Scriptures along with the 
Fathers? For he was literally saturated with the Inspired Word. The 
divine thoughts, expressions, images and illustrations of Holy Writ are 
ever on his tongue. The Scriptures, then, and the Fathers are the in- 
exhaustible spiritual fountains from which he drank so copiously, and 
which explain the marvellous effect and influence of his writings. 


Bishop Hedley lived at an exceptional time in England’s post- 
Reformation history. Catholics had just emerged from the seclusion 
and obscurity into which centuries of persecution had driven them ; the 
Second Spring had come ; the Oxford Movement arose and wrought its 
revolutions, shaking Protestantism to its false foundations; a great 
group of Catholic champions had appeared who gave dignity and promi- 
nence to the Church so recently despised and were able to shame the 
adversaries and silence the foes of Rome. To realize the mighty in- 
fluence of England’s Catholic churchmen of that period, we need but 
recall the names of such giants as Wiseman, Newman, Manning, Ulla- 
thorne, Faber, Ward, Vaughan, von Hiigel, etc. Bishop Hedley was 
the last of this galaxy, and one of the most illustrious. Prominent and 
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impressive as he was during his long life, his star is just now beginning 
to take its real place in the spiritual firmament ; his effect on his genera- 
tion, the seed he sowed so well in his time, is now appearing in its 
magnitude, and the harvest is giving its first glorious sheaves. We can 
afford to await in patience and full confidence the fruitage of a life so 
splendid. 

Dom Wilson has done us all a fine service in this biography. We 
thought we knew Bishop Hedley before, but we know him much better 
now; and we cannot know enough about such men of God. Their 
lives are a light to each one of us, an inspiration as invigorating as it js 
needful. A great personage has entered among the immortals, and a 
great biography will now find its place in all our libraries. 


C. J. Catan, O.P. 


CRIME AND ITS TREATMENT 


To the average law-abiding citizen it may seem that the problem of 
crime and its treatment lies entirely outside the sphere of his interest 
and that in its regard he may justly absolve himself of all responsibility. 
This easy view is untenable, for crime and its punishment and preven- 
tion are social matters and, consequently, the proper concern of every 


intelligent member of the community. All are affected by the enormous 
cost of crime. But, besides this material consideration, there are other 
reasons that force this seemingly remote problem on our attention. 
Social environment has something to do with the making of the criminal, 
and, since we all in varying degrees contribute towards the shaping 
of the social environment, we are to that extent involved in the existence 
of crime. The prison population still remains a part of the social body, 
and society as a whole is responsible for what happens to the inmates 
of our penal institutions. Moreover, the treatment which the criminal 
receives before and after condemnation always reflects prevailing popu- 
lar sentiment. Here as elsewhere in the social realm existing abuses 
must be attributed to the apathy and indifference of the citizens. A 
marked improvement in the crime situation cannot be expected until 
public interest has been focused upon it. 

Just at present we need a critical study of crime that may form the 
basis of the necessary reforms. Such a study must avoid the senti- 
mentality that but too often is injected into this question. It must do 
justice to the criminal and at the same time safeguard the interests of 
society. It must be based on sound psychology and sound ethics. Most 
of the criminological literature of our days is vitiated by a false 
philosophy of man and life, and is, therefore, not only useless but in 
many cases utterly misleading and dangerous. 

A study of crime that keeps itself free from sentimentality and is 
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inspired by the right kind of philosophy has just come from the pen of 
Father Henry A. Geisert.* Not too technical in language and manner 
of treatment, it addresses itself not only to the criminologist but to the 
general reader as well. The educator, the social worker and the priest 
will find much in its pages that will prove useful in their respective 
fields of endeavor. The author, whose many years of experience as a 
prison chaplain entitle him to a respectful hearing, has rendered a val- 
able service to all who in one way or the other have to deal with 
criminals. His work will also serve as a corrective to many of the false 
theories on crime that unfortunately have gained currency in our days. 

The chief topics with which the author deals are the causes of crime, 
the reformation of the criminal, and the prevention of crime. Ina pre- 
liminary psychological inquiry he prepares for his conclusions by a brief 
but comprehensive investigation into the nature of man. This is basic, 
for criminology is essentially dependent on psychology. The most im- 
portant finding of this psychological survey is that uncontrolled emotion 
lies at the bottom of all delinquency. A man who has not learned to 
restrain his emotions is a potential criminal, and it only depends on 
external provocation whether he will be turned into an actual one. 
This, of course, would be of no great help if means to acquire control 
over the passions were not indicated. This the author does at some 
length in successive chapters that treat of character-building and habit- 
formation. The upshot of the first part may be summed up as follows: 
environment, heredity and mental defects may be contributory factors 
in crime, but the true cause of delinquency lies in the felon himself. 


In view of recent happenings the second part bearing on punishment 
and its function is of special interest. There is a consensus of opinion 
that our prisons are not accomplishing what might be expected of them. 
In one great essential they ingloriously fail. They do not reform the 
criminal. Already Pope Clement XI had an inscription placed over the 
entrance of the famous penitentiary, San Michele, in Rome, which read: 
“Parum est coercere improbos pcena, nisi probos efficias disciplina.” 
Punishment must not merely be the revenge of society on the trans- 
gressor ; it must be remedial and corrective. Something in the way in 
which punishment is administered in our days defeats this purpose. The 
author has some useful criticism to offer with regard to this question. 
His frankness and outspokenness are very refreshing. His dealings 
with criminals have convinced him “that silly sentimentality is one of 
the surest roads to failure in reforming criminals.” Our prison re- 
formers who can see nothing in the delinquent but an unfortunate vic- 
tim of circumstances, and who would surround him with comfort and 
keep him in good humor by supplying entertainment of every descrip- 


1The Criminal. A Study. By Henry A. Geisert (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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tion, will do well to ponder that remark. It must not be inferred, how. 
ever, that the writer has no sympathy for the offender, and that he is 
in favor of harshness and unusual forms of punishment. 

The third part is devoted to prophylaxis. The various agencies that 
must codperate in the prevention of crime are ably discussed. Out. 
standing among these are the home, the school and religion. If the 
author emphasizes the part which religion plays in this prophylactic 
work, it is as it should be. Many modern schemes both of reform and 
prevention come to naught because they do not give to religion the place 
to which it is entitled. Everywhere in human life a central place belongs 
to religion. 


The preceding synopsis gives an idea of the rich content of the book, 
The volume is fully abreast with modern progress in the field of crimi- 
nology, but its chief distinction lies in the fact that it rests on a sound 
philosophy of life. CHARLES BRUEHL, DD. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Occasionally we encounter a thorny question in life’s affairs that 
would benefit greatly from a frank discussion of both sides, such dis- 
cussion being prevented however by the certainty of offending, no matter 
what may be said for the truth on either side. Such a question forms 
the subject-matter of “The Catholic Church and the American Negro,” 
by Rev. J. T. Gillard, S.S.J. (St. Joseph’s Seminary Press, Baltimore, 
Md.). Does the Catholic Church discriminate against the Negro in 
practice? Is it true that no wholehearted attempt has been made to pro- 
vide for a Catholic Negro Clergy—as a result of our assumption that 
Negroes are not fit for the priesthood, our refusal to admit Negroes 
to most of our Catholic colleges and seminaries, or our claim that Ne- 
groes do not want Negro priests? Can outsiders justly claim that 
American Catholics have made very little attempt to establish complete 
separate institutions for the Negroes? These and similar assertions 
form the nucleus of an article by W. E. B. Dubois, the Editor of The 
Crisis (April, 1930), a nonsectarian periodical published in the interests 
of the Negro. Anyone interested in these questions and their answers 
will be glad that such a book as Father Gillard’s has appeared. But 
anyone who knows the thorny ground that must be covered in answering 
these questions—the delicate, ticklish truths that must be unfolded in 
the process, as well as the daring that it takes to state these truths 
plainly—will rejoice that just Father Gillard has tackled the difficult 
undertaking. No one could be more fitted than he for the task. Being 
a Josephite, he is by all the traditions of his Order in special sympathy 
with the Negro. This same connection places him at the source of a 
fund of facts for his subject not otherwise easily obtainable. Add to 
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these his convincing, conversational style and a genius for statistics, 
not to forget a predilection for logical sequence, and we have the best 

ssible setting for a thorough and effective discussion of the “Catholic 
Church and the American Negro.” 

The various questions that come up are handled with wonderful tact. 
No one can be offended by such an honest statement of the truth as 
Father Gillard gives us. Nor does he waste time dogmatizing. Facts 
and figures are made to speak for themselves. A forceful 100,000 is 
easily placed in the middle of a sentence just as if it had never taken 
hours of comparing and shoals of correspondence before the author 
could place it there so snugly and convincingly. The statistics alone 
which the book contains merit a real study and make the book a neces- 
sity for every pastoral and community reference library. 

The problem of the book is stated clearly at the start, together with 
the method of solving it: 


“In the following pages it is proposed to study this problem [Why 
is it that, even with due allowance for work done, the Catholic Church 
has not made a greater advance in the evangelization of the Negroes 
of the United States?]. Three questions are asked: namely, what has 
been done, why has not greater progress been made, and what can 
be done to insure greater progress in the future? The method of 
investigation will be: 

“(1) An investigation of past conditions; this is fact finding; 

“(2) An investigation of present conditions; this also deals with 
facts and includes a survey of the present condition of Catholic effort 
in behalf of the Negro, religious, educational, and sociological ; 

“(3) An investigation of the difficulties affecting Catholic missionary 
activity in behalf of the Negro; 

“(4) A final chapter in which some helpful suggestions are made for 
the future development of the missionary program.” 


One immediately sees the possibility of very interesting discussions. 
They actually occur in sections such as the following: Survey of Col- 
ored Catholics, Negro Migration, Schools of the Colored Missions, So- 
cial Welfare Work. Under “Difficulties” are listed the following: 
Prejudice against the Church, Discrimination (by Catholics), Lack of 
Priests, Negro Religion (Emotional, Social), the Negro Preacher, Lack 
of Social Life in the Catholic Church, Class Distinction within the 
Negro Race Itself. 

Such facts as the following are enlightening: there has been no lack 
of opportunity for the Colored boy to study for the priesthood. The 
records of St. Joseph’s Society alone show that at some time or other 
about thirty-five Colored boys have been in its college and seminary. At 
present Colored students are listed in ten or twelve colleges and semi- 
naries. An exclusive seminary for the Colored priesthood is St. Augus- 
tine’s Mission House, at Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, in which the 
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pioneer class will begin its theology in September. Xavier College, 
New Orleans, La., a Catholic college exclusively for Negroes, was 
opened in 1915, and now has a college of Liberal Arts, a pre-medica] 
course, and a Teachers’ College. There are three communities of Col- 
ored Sisters, two of them with over 150 members. There are 12] ex. 
clusively Colored parishes in the United States and fifty-three exclu- 
sively Colored missions. 

Referring to the question of Colored Clergy, we do not entirely agree 
with Father Gillard. There is hardly any need to worry about what 
shall be done with a Colored Clergy once it begins to make its appear- 
ance. A Secular Negro Clergy, as he himself says, will be taken care 
of by the Bishop. But a Regular Clergy of the Colored race will easily 
find plenty to do in Negro parishes of the religious community to which 
they belong, as also in the proposed seminaries and colleges for Negroes 
(in the capacity of professors, directors and the like). In this regard jt 
might be well to call attention to a quotation taken by the author from 
an article by the Very Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D., in the 1929 Re- 
port of the American Board of Catholic Missions as follows: “It is 
safe to say at this time that if the Society (of the Divine Word) 
had foreseen its present predicament, it would not have gone into this 
venture” (namely, St. Augustine’s Seminary for the Negro Priesthood, 
Bay St. Louis, Miss.). Standing alone these words are too blunt to be 
true. If one reads the context from which they should not have been 
separated, the “present predicament” turns out to be the great lack of 
interest in the Seminary manifested especially by the clergy of the 
United States. A heavy debt that still remains on the institution be- 
cause of this lack of interest—such is the “present predicament” that 
Father Hagspiel refers to. The article speaks of marked success in 
other lines. 


In general, Father Gillard’s book inspires us with encouragement, 
despite the untold obstacles in the way of the work of the Colored Har- 
vest. We are often accused of prejudice in regard to the Negro Ques- 
tion. Since much of this is true and since there are Negroes in almost 
every Catholic parish, pastors of souls should be acquainted with this 
question and the Catholic answer to it. Every zealous priest should read 
the book. MISSIONARIUS. 


BURY AND THE VATICAN COUNCIL 


Professor Bury, an exponent of idealistic liberalism and no lover 
of the Catholic Church, is possibly best remembered as the sponsor of 
the theory of progress in one of its more debatable forms. The present 
edition of several lectures on the Papacy during the era of the Vatican 
Council is, as might therefore be expected, severely critical of Pius IX 
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and Ultramontanism.* A memoir by the editor precedes the text and 
affords a succinct view of Bury’s general position. Like the famous 
Fustel de Coulanges in France, he believed that history was a non- 
utilitarian science; his studies in Roman history were often excellent, 
and led him both to the conclusion that Christianity had strengthened 
rather than undermined the Empire and to the view that Byzantium 
had a really tremendous influence upon the formation of modern 
Europe; but both his addiction to Hegel and his interest in the evolu- 
tionary theory made him an enthusiastic liberal, in the nineteenth-cen- 
tury sense. The result, in a book about the events which led to the 
Vatican Council, is obvious. 

In general, Bury concerns himself with the Syllabus and Friedrich’s 
history of the Council, using both to support the contention that the 
Church is not merely hostile to human advancement but also unwilling 
to concede liberty of conscience and worship. The book is, therefore, 
a brief which anti-Catholics are sure to recommend vigorously, and 
is accordingly mentioned here for the benefit of apologists. One 
cannot, it is evident, outline the argument or the rebuttal here. These 
lectures call for scrutiny as a whole and in detail. Sometimes an asser- 
tion is invalid on historical grounds, as for instance Bury’s acquiescence 
in the erroneous belief that the Freemasons were largely responsible 
for the Italian national movement. It is now certain that the Masons 
were few indeed during the whole era, and that Rome’s opposition to 
them was based rather on the history of the French Revolution. Again, 
such inferences as that the Church claims authority to use force to 
make dissenters conform may have been justified on the basis of such 
evidence as Bury advances, but are now clearly negated by Canon 
Law. 

Viewed in toto, this writing may be considered valid as a record of 
the intrigues and purely human shortcomings which figured in the 
event. No Catholic will hold that all the Ultramontane opinions 
advanced prior to the Council were wise, or that their sponsors were 
unfailingly holy or learned. The Church suffered then, not only by 
reason of the unsettled time, but also through a loss of proportion 
between diverse inner elements (the disfavor in which the Dominicans 
were held is an example). Grant all this and more. What is wrong 
in Bury’s book is its thesis. Sure that the world was “evolving” 
towards something better than it had previously been, he simply took 
it for granted that his definition of the term “better” was correct. The 
Catholic has a quite different version, now borne out by experience. 
He sees that, while the hearts and minds of many even in high places 
were distraught, Providence was guiding the Church to that form of 


1 History of the Papacy in the 19th Century. By J. B. Bury. Edited by the 
Rev. R. H. Murray (The Macmillan Company, New York City). 
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its corporate life which alone could weather the modern storm and 
pave the way for a renascence. It was through a newly discerned unity 
that the Modernist movement could be conquered, the work of the 
missions continued, and the settlement of the Roman Question effected. 
Indeed, this last question, which Bury never understood, is the best 
guide to a proper conception of the spirit of the Vatican epoch. The 
Catholic knows that, regardless of certain extremes to which the dog- 
matists of the sixties went, the Church itself has found and adhered 
to the right mean by a recipe that is beyond fathoming by natural 
reason. That is the answer to Bury, and it cannot be repeated too often 
or too forcibly. Let us remember that, while his book really summarizes 
convictions of a generation now vanished, it is only too likely to meet 
with an approving echo in certain quarters in our own time. 
GeorcE N. SuHuster. 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE* 


Four additional volumes of the Bibliothéque Catholique des Sciences 
Religieuses—a library which on completion will include 100 volumes 
each treating within the compass of about 200 pages some important 
phase of Catholic doctrine or practice—have been issued in English. 
Canon Mangin’s work on “Pastors and People” is chiefly an exposi- 
tion of, and brief commentary on, the new Code of Canon Law, and 
treats of the legal position in Canon Law of the members of the 
ecclesia discens. A separate volume in this series is devoted to the 
ecclesia docens (that is, to the Pope and the bishops), and this present 
volume deals only with the canonical status of other clerics and of the 
laity. Moreover, space does not permit consideration of religious, 
and no doubt a special volume will be devoted to them also. In Canon 
Mangin’s treatise the student of law will find a very useful summary 
of the chief rights and duties of the clergy and laity as set forth in 
the general law of the Church. 

The Biblical student and also the preacher will be pleased with 
Msgr. Legendre’s “The Cradle of the Bible,” which is a complete and 
yet convenient geography of the Scriptures, treating in distinct sec- 
tions the three divisions of the Holy Land (viz., Western Palestine, 
the Central Depression, and Transjordania), and concluding with a 
section on the geological, physical and biological features of the country. 
The Scripturist will note how well the historical value of the Sacred 


* Vol. VIII. Pastors and People. By the Very Rev. Canon Mangin. Translated 
by Rev. J. D. Scanlan.—Vol. IX. The Cradle of the Bible. By Msgr. Legendre, 
Dean of the Faculty of Theology at Angers. Translated by the Dominican 
Sisters of Portobello Road, London.—Vol. X. St. Paul, The Apostle of the 
Gentiles. By Abbé Tricot. Translated by Rev. W. Rees.—Vol. XI. Holiness in 
the Church. By the Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J. Translated from the Original by 
Mother Mary St. Thomas (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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Books is supported by the topographical and archeological details of 
the country in which they were written or of which they speak. The 
preacher will discover how greatly he is aided in elucidating the 
Gospels and other parts of Holy Writ when the picture given by the 
author of the land itself, with its coasts, mountains and plains, its lakes 
and rivers, its countryside, towns and highways, its climate, vegetation 
and animal life, is clearly before his mind. 

The next volume in order is also of a Scriptural kind, for it con- 
tains a sketch of the life of St. Paul. “Though we have considerable 
information about certain other Apostles, notably Peter, John and the 
two Jameses, it is about St. Paul that we possess the fullest knowledge, 
thanks to his letters to the churches and the historical data given in the 
Acts by his beloved physician and co-worker, Luke.” Abbé Tricot has 
drawn not only on these sources, but also on profane writers who 
give a picture of the Greco-Roman world as it was in the days and places 
where St. Paul lived and labored. By understanding the conditions 
under which the Apostle exercised his activities, we are enabled to 
follow more easily the accounts given of him in the inspired writings 
and to appreciate more fully the magnitude of his labors and the 
greatness of his soul. The life-story of this great figure, whose untiring 
apostolic ministry “laid the foundations of Christianity throughout 
the Roman Empire and whose sublime doctrine has dominated the 
theology of the centuries,” is traced from Tarsus to the Three 
Fountains with sufficient fullness to give a clear and impressive outline. 
Both clergy and laity will find this book interesting and illuminating. 
There is a chronological table, but unfortunately the book contains 
no maps. 

A reproach often made against Christianity and the Church is that, 
though many are Christians in name, few are Christians in deeds; or, 
as Nietzsche worded it, the only Christian was He who died on the 
Cross. In his book on “Holiness in the Church,” Fr. Plus replies to 
‘his objection by facts taken from recent times and the present. He 
shows that, not only in the past, but also in the twentieth century 
the Church has continued to offer principles and means that abundantly 
suffice for sanctification, and then goes on to cite numerous cases in 
which the ideals, doctrines, rules and helps of Catholicism have pro- 
duced in all parts of the world modern examples of holiness that fulfill 
the Gospel requirements. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 





SOME SPIRITUAL READING 


No amount of legislation, good example or public opinion can make 
a priest worthy if he be not of interior conviction. He is called to be 
Christ to many, who in this perhaps golden age of the Church in Amer- 
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ica must still live a hand-to-mouth existence. And despite good training 
and present good will the priest needs constant renewal of spirit lest he 
be corrupted by the mounting materialism and luxury of the times. 
Indeed, there can be nothing more vital to the life and progress of the 
Church than priestly formation and priestly living. And anything that 
stimulates this twofold object must be thrice-welcome. 


The traditional and tried thoughts of Father Garesché’s most recent 
work, entitled “The Priest,” + will help the reader to realize what he 
already knows. It consists of a series of essays or conferences on 
ascetic and pastoral topics. Half of them have already appeared in 
THE HoMILETIC AND PasTORAL REvIEwW. The twenty-five chapters 
treat of the alter Christus, his faith, hope and charity; his prudence, 
justice, temperance and fortitude ; his kindness, amiability, zeal and hap- 
piness ; his prayer, spiritual reading and devotions ; his time and house- 
hold ; the priest in the country; his relations to Catholic organizations, 
to the young, and to the missions; his interior life and his ambitions, 
A comprehensive survey, indeed. 


There are splendid passages on courtesy and good manners; there are 
searching words spoken on the priest’s zeal; there are frequent and 
useful references to the need and culture of the natural virtues; and 
finally there are exhortations to be just, prudent and merciful in his 
dealings with those over whom he has been placed. The author pleads 
for the effective use of our abundant leisure. He speaks of the in- 
evitable trials and crosses, of the monotony and discouragement, of 
misinterpretations and of jealousy, and of the dangerous middle age. 
We like to think in this connection of the consolation St. Joan of Are 
found in her belief in God and possession of the Blessed Sacrament. 
And we once heard it said that no priest is a tried minister of Christ— 
nor is he, therefore, fully a priest—till his face is furrowed and worn 
with anxiety and abnegation and the constant giving to the ceaseless 
demands of others, who has not walked the road of sacrifice and 
stumbled under the burden of the cross—hard doctrine, but consolingly 
and constrainedly put by Fr. Garesché. 


There are two further points that seem deserving of special remark. 
Priests are urged to give a daily half-hour to writing. The will to 
write is rare, he says; the ability to write, quite common. His remarks 
on parish societies are also very apt. So little seems to be done in this 
matter, and when persistent effort is made the results are so gratifying. 
He attributes diminishing membership in part to the fact that priests 
tend to decide and to do everything for themselves. “It is better to get 
ten people to work than to do the work of ten.” He complains justly 
that, whereas we seek religious vocations, we show little interest in 


1 The Priest. By the Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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training lay apostles in responsibility and initiative. He thinks both lay 
and cleric are at fault when the better qualified lay persons cannot or 
will not heed the excessive demands of the pastor in the matter of 
docility and humbleness. The result is less efficiency. He concludes 
with Pope Benedict XV that “the Catholic young people are the Church 


itself.” 
The style of the volume is simple and clear. There are some passages 


that delineate with unaffected beauty the exalted ministry of the priest. 
There is a certain profuseness (he touches on the priest as a writer 
three separate times), perhaps to be expected in one who undoubtedly 
writes calamo currente. But the book has substance and usefulness. 
The author neither lectures nor castigates, for his method is positive 
and winning and there is a kindliness about his exhortation. An index 
would have made its many excellent topics more easily referred to. 


Joun K. SHarp. 


DR. JOHNSON 


Few Englishmen of letters are as well known to the reading public 
as Dr. Samuel Johnson, the author and compiler of the first English 
Dictionary. Much of his fame is due to Boswell’s inimitable biography, 
the finest in the language, which narrates minutely the incidents of the 
last twenty-five years of his life, whereas his earlier years are more or 
less buried in mystery. Dr. Johnson was not so fortunate in his suc- 
ceeding biographers. Fanny Burney, the novelist, wrote a loving appre- 
ciation, Mrs. Piozzi (the former Mrs. Thrale) a malicious and inac- 
curate book ; Carlyle, in his usual bitter style, condemned Johnson espe- 
cially for his strictures on Frederick the Great—criticisms which are 
now approved by most historians; Macaulay, in his Essay on Johnson 
inthe Encyclopedia Britannica, not only questioned the author’s motives, 
but exaggerated his foibles to such a degree that others have imitated 
his example, relating many anecdotes and legends concerning his char- 
acter—or, as the old philosopher himself would say, “the anfractuosities 
of his character.” 

Much of the ridicule cast on the name and fame of Johnson in later 
years may be traced to this article—perhaps the worst of Macaulay’s 
Essays, if we except that on Goldsmith. Macaulay is admired for his 
style and justly so; he was a master of the word picture, but his facts 
are open to dispute. “A picturesque humbug,” as an American author 
styled him,” who would sacrifice any fact for a figure of speech.” His 
once famous history is no longer read as an historical treatise as it is 
so biased and unreliable; it is read as a model of good English. In his 
Essay on Johnson he jeers at and ridicules the superstitions of the old 
philosopher, criticizes his edition of Shakespeare, condemns the Lives 
of the Poets, and holds him up to scorn for the confusion of belief and 
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unbelief which filled his mind, especially in regard to the Lisbon earth. 
quake and the Cock Lane Ghost. 


Mr. Hollis? depicts him as he really was, an honest, kindly man, de 
testing shams and imposters and denouncing both in sonorous words 
and well balanced sentences. That his manners were uncouth, his habits 
slovenly, his conversation abrupt as the result of long years of penury 
and tyranny among the avaricious booksellers of Grub Street, none cay 
deny. But while he narrates the wealth of anecdotes and repartee jg 
faultless style, he enumerates his sincerity, his kindness, his charity, hig 
piety—characteristics slighted or omitted by many other biographers, 
He describes his intense Toryism, his dislike for the Scotch, his sym. 
pathy for the Irish, his literary club (including such distinguished 
names as Burke, Boswell, Goldsmith and Reynolds), and the “grand 
seraglio,” as Johnson was wont to call his heterogeneous household, 
forever quarreling with each other and uniting to plague their patron 
and supporter, until he fled to escape their abuse. 

With infinite patience the author investigates the charges that Johnson 
was unfair in his criticisms of Goldsmith, Milton and Shakespeare, and 
shows conclusively that many of his strictures were based on solid facts 
now recognized by literary men. In regard to the earthquake and the 
ghost he says: “That Johnson believed some things which a sensible man 
should not have believed, and refused to believe some others which a 
sensible man should have believed, I am prepared to admit. ... He 
was not such a fool as Macaulay made him out to be. . . . His reason 
played a much larger part in the formation of his belief. He was mere- 
ly willing to discuss the possibility of second sight and to investigate 
the story of the ghost. That is to say, he was, as every sensible man 
should be, always reluctant to say that any phenomenon is impossible.” 

The book is well written, and the arrangement of the material is so 
pleasing that every reader will lay down the volume with regret. A 
copious index and eight rare portraits add to its beauty and usefulness, 
It fills a long want in the biographical libraries, and all Johnsonians will 
welcome its coming. 


Tuomas P. PHELAN, LL.D. 


1 Dr. Johnson. By Christopher Hollis (Henry Holt & Co., New York City). 














